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ABSTRACT 


Introduction.—This and following articles assume previous accounts of interpreta- 
tions of the state by Sumner and Ward (American Journal of Sociology, XXV, 1 and 
150). Seventeenth- and early eighteenth-century views of the state in England were 
essentially sociological. In spite of domination of naturalistic and legalistic views of 
the state, definite eighteenth-century anticipations of a sociological view (Bolingbroke, 
Hume, Ferguson, Burke). Ricardo, the Benthamites, and John Stuart Mill used cer- 
tain sociological preconceptions. Then the Darwinian biology stimulated the “social 
organism ”’ idea which in Herbert Spencer remained in the form of laissez faire doctrines, 
but in such thinkers as Hobhouse developed into positive conceptions. Part I. 
Herbert Spencer. 1. Life and Works. 2. His Philosophy of Soviet. 3. Specific 
Political Theories: i.e., (1) the relation of sociology to political science and the study 
of the state; (2) fundamental political concepts and definitions; (3) foundations and 
justification of political authority; (4) historical evolution of political institutions; 
(5) forms of the state and of government; (6) sovereignty, liberty, and the sociological 
theory of political rights; (7) proper scope of state activity; (8) progress, social 
reform, and state activity; (9) extra-legal aspects of political organization; (10) sum- 
mary of Spencer’s political theories. 


INTRODUCTION: THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF THE 
SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY OF THE STATE IN ENGLAND 
In an earlier article the writer attempted briefly to sketch the 
nature of the sociological conception of the state, preliminary to 
an exposition of the specific sociological interpretations of the 
state set forth by William Graham Sumner and Lester F. Ward." 


* American Journal of Sociology, XXV (July, 1919), 1-3. 
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It will not be necessary to repeat this characterization of the 
sociologist’s way of looking at political institutions and processes, 
but merely to indicate the historical background of those develop- 
ments in the sociological interpretation of politics which the 
following articles will attempt to describe. 

The views of the state which prevailed in the seventeenth 
and early eighteenth century in England, be they regarded as the 
contract theory or as the contemporary mercantilist conception, 
were distinctly sociological in their character. The contract theory 
rested upon the assumption of those social forces whose operation 
could only be controlled by the erection of political authority, 
and the mercantilist theory depended upon a theory of economic 
forces and classes in society and upon a notion of the economic 
function of the state which were quite sociological in their impli- 
cations. Certain special or individual interpretations of the state, 
such as that of Harrington, were even more sociological than the 
prevailing notions. But with the general intellectual appro- 
priation of the philosophical import of the Newtonian discoveries 
in the realm of celestial mechanics a notable change took place 
in the theory of the state. Social philosophers, particularly the 
English Deists and the French Philosophes, came to believe that 
society functioned most naturally, not when directed by a human 
social agent like the state, but when it conformed to that natural 
order—that régime of natural law—which Newton had proved to 
govern the physical universe.? The state, then, could be viewed 
in no other way than as a necessary evil whose function it was 
primarily, if not solely, to protect life and property. This attitude 
toward the state was appropriated for economics and politics 
by the French physiocrats and the English classical economists. 
It was distinctly naturalistic and metaphysical rather than socio- 
logical in character. The utilitarian or Benthamite theory of the 
state was but a variant of that introduced by the classical economists. 
In its most thorough systematization by Austin it was wholly 


*For a thorough analysis of the sociological nature of the same conception in 
Germany see A. W. Small, The Cameralists. 

* Perhaps the first systematic attempt in this direction was Berkeley’s Principles 
of Moral Attraction. 
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legalistic in its nature, as shown, for example, by his view of the 
place of custom in political life and legal action.’ 

In spite of the domination of the naturalistic and legalistic 
views of the state, there were, even in the eighteenth century, 
certain very definite anticipations of a sociological view of the 
state, particularly those set forth in the writings of Bolingbroke, 
Hume, Ferguson, and Burke. Even the adherents to the natural- 
istic conception often unconsciously offered doctrines which 
assumed a distinctly sociological notion of political and economic 
life. Such was Ricardo’s view of the struggle of the different 
economic classes within society for economic gain and political 
power—a notion which was elaborated by the Ricardian socialists 
in theory and proved by English political practice during the 
first half of the nineteenth century. The Benthamite theory of 
the state was also shown to be capable of extensive sociological 
application by John Stuart Mill. The real beginning of the 
sociological theory of the state in England, however, must be 
associated with the introduction of the Darwinian biology and the 
development of the doctrine of an analogy between organic and 
social evolution. Here was a conception which looked upon the 
state as an indispensable regulating organ belonging to the social 
organism. While it was at first, especially in the hands of Spencer, 
dominated by the laissez faire preconceptions of contemporary 
economic and political theory, it has developed from a negative 
into a positive sociological conception in the writings of such 
recent sociologists as Hobhouse. These more recent writers, in 
common with the Fabian socialists, have come to recognize the 
futility of the older conception of the inevitable and spontaneous 
nature of social evolution. They have become convinced that 
the great economic transformation wrought by the Industrial 
Revolution and modern applied science has produced the necessity 
for a revised conception of the state, which recognizes this great 
social institution as the only agency competent to cope with the 
complexity and volume of modern social problems. Finally, the 
developments in modern individual and social psychology have 
shown that neither the eighteenth-century shibboleth of “the 


* Cf. American Journal of Sociology, September, 1917, pp. 214-16, 229-38. 
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dictates of right reason”’ nor the Benthamite felicific calculus of 
the nineteenth are adequate guides for the understanding of human 
conduct in political processes, and have indicated the necessity 
for a reconstruction of the psychological interpretation of political 
life. This need has been met by writers like Bagehot, Trotter, 
and Wallas.’ It will be the purpose of the following articles to 
sketch certain typical phases of this important development of 
a more profound and comprehensive conception of politics. 


PART I. HERBERT SPENCER AND THE SOCIOLOGICAL 
DEFENSE OF LAISSEZ FAIRE 


I. GENERAL NATURE OF HIS PHILOSOPHICAL AND 
SOCIOLOGICAL SYSTEM 


1. Life and works.—Comte’s work in the field of sociology was 
taken up and greatly amplified by the philosopher who, better 
than anyone else, summed up the main currents of nineteenth- 
century thought—Herbert Spencer (1820-1903). This does not 
mean that Spencer regarded Comte as his scientific precursor. 
In‘ fact, quite the opposite was the case, for Spencer published 
his first sociological treatise, Social Statics, before he had any 
detailed knowledge of Comte’s ideas, and it seems that in many 
respects the similarity between the two writers was quite accidental. 
On the other hand it is hard to agree entirely with Spencer in his 
attempt to prove his complete independence of Comte and his 
fundamental divergence from the views of the latter. Rather it 
seems that one may accept the verdict of Michel that, “Il ne suit 
pas que les Principes de Sociologie puissent étre sincérement 
regardés comme un livre original, par quiconque a lu les Opuscules 
li.e., early essays] de Comte. Toutes les idées, directrices, et 
jusqu’a la méthode de Spencer se trouvent dans les Opuscules. 
Comte a tracé les cadres: Spencer n’a fait que les remplir.”3 

t Even the psychological school has been dominated by the evolutionary termi- 
nology. From Bagehot to Trotter biological framework is introduced upon which to 


build a psychological superstructure. English social psychology has been distinctly 
genetic in character. 

2See Spencer’s Essays, Scientific, Political, and Speculative (New York, 1891), 
II, 118-49; essay entitled ““Some Reasons for Dissenting from the Philosophy of 
M. Comte.” 

3 Michel, L’Jdée de l’Etat, p. 462. 
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A child of feeble health, Spencer was taught at home and 
never received any public education. In this aspect of home train- 
ing he resembled his famous contemporary, John Stuart Mill. 
His failure to accept a university career doubtless tended to con- 
tribute strongly to the failure of the academic circles in England 
to take a lively interest in his teachings, and his lack of a properly 
socialized existence in early life certainly had not a little to do with 
his individualistic tendencies as an adult. Aside from these more 
strictly personal elements, Spencer’s non-conformist inheritance 
from his family, and his reaction against the radical revolutionary 
doctrines of his youth are matters which must be taken into con- 
sideration when attempting to get an insight into the sources of his 
philosophic tendencies and an understanding of his intellectual 
predispositions." 

Spencer early acquired a taste for mechanics and in 1837 he 
became chief engineer of the London and Birmingham railroad. 
He resigned from this position in 1848 to become sub-editor of 
the Economist, and during the four years that he served in this 
capacity he produced (1850) his first important contribution to 
sociology, Social Statics.2, During the next eight years he developed 
the basic principles of his system of synthetic philosophy and 
published them in the First Principles in 1862. No one can 
understand Spencer’s philosophy if he has not read this work, 
any more than one can appreciate Comte’s fundamental ideas 
if he has not read the early essays of the latter. In this volume he 
disposed of metaphysical theology by relegating its field of study 
to the realm of the ultimately unknowable; outlined his theory of 
universal evolution; and indicated the main lines of its application 
to the totality of human knowledge. He did not, as has frequently 
been asserted, attempt to apply the theories of Darwin to a restate- 
ment of science and philosophy, but rather applied to this field 
his own theory of evolution which had been formulated prior to and 
independent of that of Darwin, and which is built upon a thor- 


* For a brief statement of the sources of Spencer’s doctrines see E. Barker, Political 
Thought in England from Herbert Spencer to the Present Day, pp. 86-90. For his own 
account of his early years see his Autobiography, I, 48-142. 

? For a brief but incisive summary of the significance of this work see Giddings, 
Sociology, a Lecture, pp. 26-28. 
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oughly distinct, though harmonious, set of fundamental propo- 
sitions.’ 

2. His philosophy of society.—This is not the place to attempt 
to pass judgment upon the merits of Spencer’s system as a whole. 
It certainly suggested the general line of approach to modern 
scientific knowledge which seems on the whole entirely correct, 
namely, the evolutionary viewpoint, however much of Spencer’s 
particular view of evolution may fail to bear the tests of later and 
more specialized inductive and quantitative studies. Again, it is 
quite safe to say that his system represents probably the most 
impressive production of a single human mind since the time of 
Aristotle, which is, in practically all of its portions, concerned with 
useful knowledge. When compared with the arid metaphysics 
of an Aquinas, a Kant, or a Hegel, its content and method appear 
most gratifying. If his system is more open to criticism than 
theirs with the advance of knowledge, it is because he dealt with 
tangible matters capable of verification or disproof through the 
extension of knowledge and the refinement of scientific methods. 
Further, there can be little doubt that for original productivity of 
mind Spencer is quite unequaled. It requires a remarkable man, 
for instance, to produce a book like Wundt’s Psychology, in which 
the author seems to have a good acquaintance with every important 
work on his subject, but, though such a work may be infinitely 
more valuable from a scientific point of view, it requires less of a 

™ See A. G. Keller, Societal Evolution, pp. 5 ff. The First Principles was followed 
by the Principles of Biology, 1864-67; the Principles of Psychology, in 1872; the 
Study of Sociology, in 1873; the Principles of Sociology from 1876-96; the Principles 
of Ethics from 1879-93; and Man versus the State in 1884. In addition to these 
systematic works, Spencer published a large number of articles which were collected 
in numerous volumes of Essays. For a complete list of Spencer’s works see the article 


“Spencer,” in the eleventh edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, and in W. H. 
Hudson, An Introduction to the Philosophy of Herbert Spencer (New York, 1894), 
Appendix, pp. 231-34. 

Spencer produced this mass of material under conditions far from conducive to 
its execution. He was a chronic neurasthenic during the entire period of the develop- 
ment of his sociological system and his pecuniary resources were not always sufficient 
to keep his plan in a normal state of progress. The preface to the third volume 
of his Principles of Sociology, published in 1896, which completed the work to which 
he had devoted practically a lifetime, sums up the difficulties of the writer and expresses 
his satisfaction at his final success. To an understanding reader there are few more 
inspiring pages in literature than these few paragraphs. 
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genius to produce it than to evolve Spencer’s Principles of Psy- 
chology from the recesses of one’s mind after having read less formal 
psychology than the average elementary-school teacher in an 
American public school. In short, whatever may be destroyed 
by subsequent scientific progress in Spencer’s system, and it seems 
that much of it has even now passed into the realm of rhetoric, 
still he may claim the distinguished honor of having placed prac- 
tically all phases of scientific study upon the road to further progress 
by making their guiding principle that of evolution. The late 
Professor William Graham Sumner has well stated the significance 
of Spencer’s establishment of the evolutionary principle in social 
science: 

Mr. Spencer addressed himself at the outset of his literary career to topics 
of sociology. In the pursuit of those topics he found himself forced to seek 
constantly more fundamental and wider philosophical doctrines. He came 
at last to the fundamental principles of the evolution philosophy. He then 
extended, tested, confirmed, and corrected these principles by inductions from 
other sciences, and so finally turned again to sociology, armed with the scientific 
method which he had acquired. To win a powerful and correct method is, 
as we all know, to win more than half the battle. When so much is secured, 
the question of making the discoveries, solving the problems, eliminating the 
errors, and testing the results, is only a question of time and of strength to 
collect and master the data.* 


Natural and social science was thus rescued from the retrospective 
and obscurantic tendencies with which it had been struggling more 
or less hopelessly ever since Patristic theology had shackled its 
efforts by its dogmas of reliance upon ecclesiastical authority and 
justification by faith, and its concomitant deadly opposition to 
the discovery of scientific facts subversive of the tenets of the 
canon of accepted and final truth.? 


* The Forgotten Man and Other Essays, p. 401. 

? Four good works dealing with Spencer’s system are: W. H. Hudson, An Intro- 
duction to the Philosophy of Herbert Spencer (New York, 1894); Josiah Royce, Herbert 
Spencer, an Estimate and Review (New York, 1904); Hector Macpherson, Spencer 
and Spencerism (New York, 1900); and H. Elliott, Herbert Spencer (New York, 1916). 
An authorized and approved digest of his system as a whole is to be found in F. H. 
Collins, An Epitome of the Synthetic Philosophy (New York, 1889). Finally, no one 
should consider himself thoroughly acquainted with Spencer unless he has read his 
Autobiography, which appeared posthumously in two volumes in 1904, and Duncan’s 
Life and Leiters of Herbert Spencer (1908). 
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As Spencer’s whole system of social science was built up from 
his laws of evolution in general, it is essential to understand the 
fundamental propositions involved in his doctrines on this point. 
This is incomparably more important in Spencer’s sociology than 
his development of the organic analogy, though most critics of 
his sociology have dwelt almost exclusively upon the latter. Spen- 
cer’s laws of universal evolution are found in their complete develop- 
ment in the second part of his First Principles. In the first place, 
he finds three fundamental truths or propositions. Of these the 
basic one is the law of the persistence of force, which means the 
existence and persistence of some ultimate cause which transcends 
knowledge. The two remaining basic principles are the inde- 
structibility of matter and the continuity of motion, both being 
derived from the principle of the persistence of force. There are 
in turn four secondary propositions. The first is the persistence 
of the relations among forces, or the uniformity of law. The 
second is the transformation and equivalence of forces, namely, 
that force is never lost but is merely transformed. The third is 
the law that everything moves along the line of least resistance or 
of greatest attraction. The fourth and final law is that of the 
rhythm or alternation of motion. To render this system complete 
some law must be found which will govern the combination of these 
different factors in the evolutionary process. This want is supplied 
by the law that, with an integration of matter, motion is dissipated 
and with a differentiation of matter motion is absorbed, and that 
the process of evolution is characterized by a passage from an 
incoherent homogeneity to a coherent and definite heterogeneity." 
From these foundations he summarizes his complete law of universal 
evolution as follows: ‘‘Evolution is an integration of matter and 
a concomitant dissipation of motion during which the matter 
passes from a relatively indefinite, incoherent homogeneity to a 
relatively definite coherent heterogeneity and during which the 
retained motion undergoes a parallel transformation.” Adding to 
this basic foundation of his evolutionary system such important 
corollaries as the instability of the homogeneous, due to the 


t This latter fundamental doctrine was taken from the German writer, Von Baer. 
See Spencer, Progress, Its Law and Cause (1857), and First Principles, Sec. 43. 
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incidence of unlike forces; the spread of differentiating factors 
in a geometrical ratio; the tendency of differentiated parts to 
become segregated through a clustering of like units; and the 
final limit of all the process of evolution in an ultimate equilibrium, 
Spencer’s system of evolution stands complete in outline. As the 
reverse of evolution stands dissolution, in which the process of 
evolution is undone through a reversal of stages in the process." 
Spencer briefly applied this formula to all phenomena in the remain- 
ing portion of his First Principles, and the application to social 
processes therein to be found is the vital portion of Spencer’s 
sociological system. ‘The detailed extension of this preliminary 
application found in the First Principles constitutes Spencer’s 
system of Synthetic Philosophy. 

Spencer’s formal treatment of sociology, aside from the outline 
of his system in the First Principles, is to be found in The Study of 
Sociology—a sort of prolegomenon to the subject, and still an 
indispensable introduction, and in the three large volumes of the 
Principles of Sociology. While Spencer gives an excellent summary 
of his whole philosophical system (see the reference to the Preface of 
Collins’ Epitome above), he failed to present a succinct digest of 
his sociological theory. Professor Giddings attempted to supply 
this want and performed the task in a manner satisfactory to 
Spencer. His lucid and comprehensive summary follows: 


Societies are organisms or they are super-organic aggregates. 

Between societies and environing bodies, as between other finite aggre- 
gates in nature, there is an equilibration of energy. There is an equilibration 
between society and society, between one social group and another, between 
one social class and another. 

Equilibration between society and society, between societies and their 
environment, takes the form of a struggle for existence among societies. Con- 
flict becomes an habitual activity of society. 

In this struggle for existence fear of the living and of the dead arises 
Fear of the living, supplementing conflict, becomes the root of political control. 
Fear of the dead becomes the root of religious control. 

Organized and directed by political and religious control, habitual con- 
flict becomes militarism. Militarism moulds character and conduct and 
social organization into fitness for habitual warfare. 

* For Spencer’s summary of his system see his Preface to Collins, op. cit., 
pp. viii-xi. Cf. also Mackintosh, From Comte to Benjamin Kidd (London, 1899), 
chaps. viii-ix. 
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Militarism combines small social groups into larger ones, these into larger 
and yet larger ones. It achieves social integration. This process widens the 
area within which an increasingly large proportion of the population is habitu- 
ally at peace and industrially employed. 

Habitual peace and industry mould character, conduct and social organi- 
zation into fitness for peaceful, friendly, sympathetic life. 

In the peaceful type of society coercion diminishes, spontaneity and 
individual initiative increase. Social organization becomes plastic, and 
individuals moving freely from place to place change their social relations 
without destroying social cohesion, the elements of which are sympathy and 
knowledge in place of primitive force. 

The change from militarism to industrialism depends upon the extent of 
the equilibration of energy between any given society and its neighboring 
societies, between the societies of any given race and those of other races, 
between society in general and its physical environment. Peaceful indus- 
trialism cannot finally be established until the equilibrium of nations and of 
races is established. 

In society, as in other finite aggregates, the extent of the differentiation 
and the total complexity of all the evolutionary processes depend upon the 
rate at which integration proceeds. The slower the rate the more complete 
and satisfactory is the evolution! 


Better known than Spencer’s interpretation of society in terms 
of the laws of evolution, though not so vitally connected with his 
system, is his development of the analogy between society and an 
organism. This analogy was by no means original with Spencer, 
as it is to be found in Plato, Aristotle, St. Paul, and many of the 
early Christian Fathers; it was common throughout the Middle 
Ages,? and had been considerably elaborated among others by 
Comte, Krause, and Ahrens. It was reserved for Spencer, however, 
to present the first systematic development of the theory. 

Spencer enumerates six fundamental similarities between society 
and an organism. First, both are differentiated from inorganic 
matter by an augmentation of mass and visible growth during a 
greater part of their existence. Secondly, as both increase in size 
they increase in complexity of structure. Thirdly, progressive 


* Sociology, a Lecture (1908), pp. 29-30. 

See Gierke, Political Theories of the Middle Ages (trans. by Maitland), 
pp. 22-30, and notes, 66-100. 

3 The Social Organism (1860); Specialized Administration (1871); Principles of 
Sociology, Vol. I, Part II; citations from the Principles of Sociology are from the 
New York edition of 1896. 
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differentiation of structure in both is accompanied by a like differ- 
entiation of functions. Fourthly, evolution establishes in both 
social and animal organisms not only differences, but definitely 
connected differences of such a character as to make each other 
possible. Fifthly, the analogy between a society and an organism 
is still more evident when it is recognized that conversely every 
organism is a society. Finally, in both society and the organism, 
the life of the aggregate may be destroyed and the units still con- 
tinue to live on for a greater or less space of time. 

On the other hand there are three important differences to be 
noted between society and the organism. In the first place, 
whereas in an individual organism the component parts form a 
concrete whole, and the living units are bound together in close 
contact, in the social organism the component parts form a discrete 
whole and the living units are free and more or less dispersed. 
Again, and even more fundamental, whereas in the individual 
organism there is such a differentiation of functions that some 
parts become the seat of feeling and thought and others are prac- 
tically insensitive, in the social organism no such differentiation 
exists; there is no social mind or sensorium apart from the indi- 
viduals that make up the society. As a result of this second differ- 
ence there is to be observed the third distinction, namely, that, 
while in the organism the units exist for the good of the whole, 
in society the whole exists for the good of the members.’ 

These two fundamental theories of society—the evolutionary 
and the organic—comprise the major theoretical contributions of 
Spencer to sociology. His remaining voluminous works on the 
subject are primarily descriptive, though in many cases presenting 
a keen analysis of social processes. Just how Spencer’s sociological 
system will rank in the future, when more refined quantitative 
statistical and ethnological studies have allowed the general body 
of sociological theory to assume something like a final form, it is 
difficult to say. It seems safe to hold that as a physical inter- 


* Principles of Sociology, Vol. I, Part II, chaps. ii-ix, particularly chap. ii. More 
detailed analyses of Spencer’s organic theory of society are to be found in F. W. Coker, 
Organismic Theories of the State, pp. 124-39; and Ezra T. Towne, Die Auffassung der 
Gesellschaft als Organismus, ihre Entwickelung und ihre Modifikationen (Halle, 1903), 


pp. 41-48. 
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pretation of society his system will remain in general outline the 
final statement of the subject. The organic analogy will doubtless 
be accepted as an interesting bit of description, but will be discarded 
as possessing little value as an explanation of social processes. 
How much will remain of his historical sociology can hardly be 
determined at present; already the researches of the more critical 
ethnologists like Professor Ehrenreich in Germany, Professors 
Durkheim, Hubert, and Mauss in France, Professors Rivers 
and Marett in England, and Professor Boas and his disciples in 
America have tended to overthrow almost entirely the highly 
orderly and almost mechanically systematic anthropological 
schemes of the classical school of anthropology of which Spencer 
was one of the most thoroughgoing exponents. If, however, 
one can no longer hold with Professor Carver that not to have 
read Spencer’s Principles of Sociology would disqualify one from 
discussing the subject to a degree greater than that which would be 
caused by the neglect of any other treatise,’ still it will probably be 
accurate to say that, viewed from the standpoint of the historical 
development of the subject, Spencer’s contribution was the most 
far-reaching in its influence that has yet been made. Professor 


Small has admirably summarized the significance of Spencer’s 
position, particularly as set forth in the Principles of Sociology: 


Spencer’s scheme is an attempt to give name, and place, and importance 
to the meaning factors in human association. It is not a system of speculative 
conceptions. It is an attempt to represent in language the literal facts of 
society in the relations in which they actually occur in real life. It is a device 
by means of which, in proportion as it is adapted to its purpose, we should be 
able more truly, more comprehensively, and more profoundly to understand, 
for instance, the life of the people of the United States, than we could without 
the aid of such description. The fair test is, not to ask whether this scheme 
leaves nothing in the way of social exposition to be desired, but whether it 
lays bare more of essential truth about society than is visible without such an 
interpretation; not whether there is a remainder to be explained, but whether 
more appears in the confusion of everyday life than is discovered before it is 
seen in terms of these symbols. Judged by this test the Spencerian scheme 
is certainly an approach to truth.? 

* See his review of the work in Peabody, A Readers’ Guide to Social Ethics and Allied 
Subjects, p. 29. 

2A. W. Small, General Sociology, p. 130. For estimates of Spencer’s importance 
for sociology see Giddings, Principles of Sociology, Book I, chap. i, and his adaptations 
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II. SPECIFIC POLITICAL THEORIES' 


1. The relation of sociology to political science and the study 
of the state.—As regards the question of the relation of sociology to 
political science, Spencer differed from Comte in holding that the 
special social sciences are distinct but co-ordinated branches of 
sociology, and that, as such, they are legitimate bodies of science. 
However, his differentiation between the scope of sociology and 
the special social sciences was not clearly worked out. His sum- 
mary of the relation of sociology to political science and of the 
legitimate treatment of political problems by sociology presented 
in his chapter on “The Scope of Sociology”? covered completely 
the field now generally allotted to political science, though with a 
distinctly sociological orientation. He says here: 


Sociology has next to describe and explain the rise and development of 
that political organization which in several ways regulates affairs, which com- 
bines the actions of individuals for purposes of tribal or national offence or 
defence; and which restrains them in certain of their dealings with one another, 
as also in certain of their dealings with themselves. It has to trace the relations 
of this co-ordinating and controlling apparatus, to the area occupied, to the 
amount and distribution of population, and to the means of communication. 
It has to show the differences of form which this agency presents in different 
social types, nomadic and settled, militant and industrial. It has to describe 
the changing relations between this regulating structure which is unproductive, 
and those structures which carry on production. It has also to set forth the 
connexions between, and the reciprocal influences of, the institutions carrying 
on civil government, and other governmental institutions simultaneously 
developing the ecclesiastical and the ceremonial. And then it has to take 
account of those modifications which persistent political restraints are ever 
working in the characters of the social units, as well as the modifications 
worked by the reaction of these changed characters on the political organi- 
zation.3 


of Spencer’s doctrines in all his works; Ward, Dynamic Sociology, I, 139-219; Small, 
General Sociology, pp. 109-153; Ross, Foundations of Sociology, pp. 42-47; and above 
all Leopold von Wiese, Zur Grundlegung der Gesellschaftslehre; eine kritische Unter- 
suchung von Herbert Spencer’s System der Synthetischen Philosophie (Jena, 1906). 

* Among the best analyses of certain phases of Spencer’s political theories are 
Ritchie, Principles of State Interference; Ernest Barker, Political Thought in England 
from Spencer to the Present Day, chap. iv; and Coker, Organismic Theories of the State, 
Pp. 124-39. 

2 Principles of Sociology, Vol. I, Part I, chap. xxvii. 

3 Ibid., Vol. I, Sec. 210, p. 438. Cf. The Study of Sociology, chap. i. 
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This is an excellent outline of what might constitute a sociological 
survey if not a complete sociological theory of the state. Spencer’s 
fulfilment of this task in the section of his Principles of Sociology 
dealing with ‘Political Institutions,” and in numerous essays 
and parts of other works, is doubtless among the most extensive 
treatments of political problems which any sociologist, with the 
possible exception of Gumplowicz and Ratzenhofer, has attempted. 

2. Fundamental political concepts and definitions.—Spencer 
seems to have distinguished in a fairly definite manner between 
the concepts of society and state, though he makes no attempt at a 
formal treatment of this somewhat academic subject. He unques- 
tionably regards the state as society politically organized. He 
conceives of the state as that conscious organization of co-operative 
activity in a society which concerns the group as a whole. “ Poli- 
tical organization,”’ he says, “is to be understood as that part of 
social organization which consciously carries on directive and 
restraining functions for public ends.’ 

Spencer thus does not make the state coextensive with society 
or a further refinement of society, but simply regards it as society 
organized as a political unit. Society, as a whole, is supported 
by two types of co-operation: the private spontaneous co-operation 
which is concerned with matters which do not affect the group as a 
unit except in indirect ways; and the ‘consciously devised” 
co-operation which deals with the public activities of the group 
as a totality. It is the latter only which directly originates and 
supports the state.’ 

He does not, however, distinguish so clearly between the state 
and the government’—something that is hard for an Englishman 
to do, since in England legal sovereignty and the law-making power 
reside in the same body.* At the same time, it seems reasonably 
clear that Spencer would have defined government as the particular 
form of structure which the political organization might assume, 
in other words the correct notion of the government as the mechan- 


* Principles of Sociology, II, 247. 

* Ibid., pp. 244-48. 

3 Cf. Ritchie, op. cit., p. 23 and note. 

4Cf. Dicey, The Law of the Constitution, Lecture II. 
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ism of administration.* Speaking in terms of the organic analogy, 
the state is the system which has for its function the regulation 
of the social organism; the organs which perform this function are 
known as the government.? As to the distinction between the 
terms state and nation, it seems that Spencer used the word nation, 
in general, as meaning the state in its objective political and 
geographic aspects—the conventional use of the term, though not 
the same connotation that is given to it by the strict terminology of 
political science. 

Spencer agrees with the usual conception as to what constitutes 
the fundamental attributes of the state as far as territory, popula- 
tion, and governmental organization are concerned, but he balks 
at the notion of an unlimited sovereign authority. To an arch- 
individualist like Spencer, the conception of an irresistible power 
in society against which the individual had no legal rights or 
power of resistance was most repugnant. Hobbes, Bentham, and 
Austin are as scathingly attacked by Spencer as Blackstone was 
by Bentham. “Analyze his assumption, and the doctrine of 
Austin proves to have no better basis than that of Hobbes. In 
the absence of admitted divine descent or appointment, neither 
single-headed ruler nor many-headed ruler can produce such 
credentials as the claim to unlimited sovereignty implies.”* Natu- 
ral, or perhaps better, individual, rights rather than sovereignty 
were the cornerstone of Spencer’s political theory. But individual 
rights, as conceived by Spencer, are neither those which may be 
assumed by metaphysical ethics nor those artificial rights conferred 
by a governmental agent. Rather they are those indispensable 
rights which must be guaranteed to an individual in order that 
society may exist and function properly.’ Such a doctrine of 


3 t Principles of Sociology, 11, 310-17; Justice (New York, 1891), p. 193. 
be 2 Principles of Sociology, I, 491-97, 519-48. 

3 Ibid. Il, 615; Social Statics, p. 120; Man versus the State, p. 410. 

4 Man versus the State (with the abridged and revised Social Statics) (New York, 


1892), pp. 380-81. As Ritchie points out, part of Spencer’s confusion with respect 
to the problem of sovereignty was due to his tendency to personify the abstract 


philosophical concept. 
5 Ibid., pp. 387 ff., particularly pp. 405-6; see below, section 6. 
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natural rights is perfectly valid, and is not as, Barker intimates, 
entirely incompatible with the most sweeping doctrine of a social 
organism. It is chiefly the excessive extent of this field of indis- 
pensable natural rights insisted upon by Spencer which may be 
called in question, rather than the theoretical aspects of the prob- 
lem. It must be admitted that it is rather a difficult problem 
philosophically to reconcile this doctrine of indispensable rights 
with the notion of an absolute sovereign power, which, on the one 
hand, is the sole power able to guarantee the enjoyment of these 
rights, and yet, at the same time, has an undisputed theoretical 
right to wrest them from the individual. The best way out of the 
situation is to give up trying to perfect a metaphysical recon- 
ciliation and admit that in practice these rights are more likely 
to be guaranteed by the presence of a sovereign authority than 
without it. This admission, however, Spencer was unwilling to 
make. 

3. The foundations and justification of political authority.— 
The question of the origin of the state and the government Spencer 
treats both analytically and historically. In both senses the 
immediate basis of political control, and that which has made it 
possible through the ages, is the ‘fear of the living” in the same way 
as the “fear of the dead”’ is the basis of religious control.t Of 
course, this fundamental distinction is not perfect, for in some 
cases political control is furthered by the fear of the dead, as when 
a chief is believed to be able to control the ghosts of his ancestors, 
and likewise the fear of the ecclesiastical government is an important 
element in effective religious control, but in general this must be 
admitted to be a vital differentiating principle. 

In an analytical sense, the state and government arise because 
society cannot function properly without them. A society is not es- 
tablished by the mere physical contiguity of a mass of individuals, but 
is only constituted when there is a developed system of co-operation 
among these units. The state and government not only supply 
one of the two great types of co-operation, that which controls 
the group as a whole concerning public ends, but they also further 


* Principles of Sociology, I, 437 
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the development of private co-operation. They do this by remov- 
ing the obstacles to private co-operation through the elimination 
of conflict among individuals and by increasing the size of the 
group in which the co-operation develops. The larger the group 
the greater the amount of division of labor and specialization that 
is possible.t In like manner, legal rights and their enforcement 
have their philosophical! basis in the fact that only under such 
conditions can society continue its existence and function properly.’ 
Speaking in terms of the organic analogy, the explanation of the 
state is identical in principle, since in any perfected organism there 
must be a definite regulating system in order to insure the proper 
functioning of the sustaining and distributing systems. 

The structure of government similarly is easily amenable to 
analysis. There is a natural triune structure due to the inherent 
differences in mankind. Whether one takes for example a primitive 
tribe or a modern state the organization for governmental purposes 
falls into three classes: (1) a leader; (2) the small minority of 
able and distinguished men—i.e., the consultative body; (3) the 
vast mass of inexperienced and mediocre citizens who simply 
listen to, and agree with or dissent from, the acts and opinions 
of the leader and council—i.e., the representative body. Despot- 
ism, oligarchy, or democracy are simply a condition of the undue 
prominence of one of these three components of government.‘ 
The great force behind political organization and the particular 
forms through which it is manifested is ‘the feeling of the commu- 
nity.” This is based toa certain degree upon the reaction of the com- 
munity to present problems, but depends to a far greater extent 
upon that long-inherited attitude which is crystallized into custom 
and tradition. Political organization is simply the agency for 
applying this “feeling of the community.”’ Thus, this unconscious 
fear of the dead, which is the psychological content of custom, 

* Tbid., II, 244-50. 

* Man versus the State, pp. 383 ff. 

3 Principles of Sociology, I, 519-48. 

4JIbd. II, 310-17. The similarity of this analysis of the structure of government 


to those of Aristotle and Polybius is too obvious to escape notice. Cf. Gidding’s 
theory of “protocracy”’ in his Responsible State, pp. 17-20. 
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aids the fear of the living in maintaining political control. This 
notion Spencer sums up in the following manner: 


We are familiar with the thought of the “dead hand” as controlling the 
doings of the living in the use made of property; but the effect of the “dead 
hand” in ordering life at large through the established political system, is 
immeasurably greater. That which, from hour to hour in every country, 
governed despotically or otherwise, produces the obedience making political 
action possible, is the accumulated and organized sentiment felt towards 
inherited institutions made sacred by tradition.* 


4. The historical evolution of political institutions.—Spencer’s 
account of the historical evolution of political organization is 
very elaborate, but his conclusions are open to the same degree of 
skepticism as his account of the general evolution of institutions. 
His method was one—that of the classical anthropologists—which 
is abandoned by all scholarly and critical ethnologists at the 
present time. He would gather together illustrative material 
from his Descriptive Sociology bearing upon the evolution of any 
particular institution, absolutely regardless of the relation of the 
particular practice to the whole cultural complex of the particular 
localities from which the information was drawn, or of the different 
stages of culture which contributed evidence in support of his 
thesis. ‘The Shoshonean Indians and the Italian cities at the time 
of the Renaissance might thus be offered as supporting evidence 
for any particular process or “‘stage”’ in social evolution. The 
mass of material offered to the reader, its seeming comprehen- 
siveness, as apparently drawn from all parts of the world and from 
all ages, and the incomparable logical skill with which Spencer 
marshaled his evidence, all tended for years to make Spencer’s 
historical sociology the sine gua non of the subject.2, The appli- 
cation of more refined methods in ethnology, and the cumulative 
evidence of intensive original investigation of cultural areas by 
competent ethnologists, have, however, tended to call in question 
many of Spencer’s generalizations. Aside from his faulty method- 
ology, the general assumptions of the classical school of anthro- 

* Principles of Sociology, Il, 317-27. 

2For his own description of his method see his Autobiography, Vol. II, chap. 
xlvii, particularly pp. 325-27. 
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pology, of which he was a prominent member, regarding the 
universality of cultural traits and the orderly process of evolution 
have been seriously challenged by later investigations. It is 
now rather generally conceded by ethnologists that it requires 
about four specialists competently to investigate any particular 
cultural area, to say nothing of attempting to survey the whole 
course of social evolution. An accurate historical sociology can 
only be written in that distant future when reliable monographs 
by specialists shall have summarized what ethnologists and cultural 
historians have discovered regarding particular areas and special 
periods. Nevertheless, it is doubtful if anyone could have reached 
better logical conclusions by the use of Spencer’s methods, and the 
healthy skepticism which one may entertain regarding his con- 
clusions should not prevent one from having the highest respect 
for the constructive logic and the brilliant fertility of imagination 
displayed in Spencer’s history of society. 

Spencer’s main conclusions regarding the evolution of political 
organization may be summarized about as follows. At the outset 
society may be assumed to have existed as undifferentiated and 
unorganized hordes. The beginning of authority and political 
organization was the temporary submission of the group to a leader 
in times of war.* The natural prowess of this leader in war was 
often aided by his supposed power to control ghosts and obtain 
their aid, thus bringing a supernatural sanction to his rule.?_ In 
the due course of time, with the improving organization of society, 
the more frequent periods of warfare, and the better organization 
of military activity, this temporary war leader evolved into the 
chief or king, who held his power for life. In turn, the difficulties 
and disorder which occurred at the death of a leader and during 
the period of the choice of a successor tended to establish the 
principle of hereditary leadership. In this manner stability 
and permanence of leadership were provided for.s Along with 
this development of the ruler went the parallel evolution of the 
consultative and representative bodies. At first merely spontane- 
ous bodies meeting in times of necessity, they evolve into formal 


* Principles of Sociology, I1, 331 ff. 
2 Ibid., pp. 338 f. 3 Ibid., pp. 341 ff. 
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senates and assemblies.‘ The processes of integration and differ- 
entiation are exhibited in the development of political organi-- 
zation, as well as in evolution in general. The great period of 
military activity which characterized the earlier stages of political 
evolution brought about the consolidation of the petty primitive 
groups and their respective territory.2 As the best-organized 
groups tended to win in the inter-group struggle, the integration 
of society and the extension of the range of power of the successful 
state was a cumulative process. With the integration of political 
authority, both in scope of application and increase of area of 
control, there went a corresponding increase in differentiation and 
co-ordination. The differentiation in society, which begins in 
the family, is extended through the periods of conquest that 
characterize early political progress, until it has created the classes 
of wealthy rulers, ordinary freemen, serfs, and slaves.‘ As political 
power becomes concentrated in a definite ruling class and is 
increased in scope and applied over a larger territory, it has to be 
delegated in order to be administered with efficiency.5 All of the 
vast machinery of modern government with its ministeries, its 
local governing agencies, its judicial, revenue, and military systems 
is but the further differentiation and co-ordination of the earlier 
fundamental organs of government, expressed in the simple triune 
structure of chief, council, and assembly. The state at first 
centers all of its attention upon military organization, conquest, 
and territorial aggrandizement,’ but as time goes on its attention 
is turned more and more toward the development of industry.® 
From this moment onward the process of political evolution is one 
of a transformation of the military state into the industrial state. 
This process is still under way. The purely industrial state, 
however, is not the goal of social evolution. The ultimate stage 


* Principles of Sociology, pp. 366-442. 2 Ibid., pp. 265-68. 

3 Ibid., pp. 280 ff. 4 Ibid., pp. 288 ff. 

5 Ibid., pp. 357 ff., 442 ff. 

6 Jbid., pp. 311 ff. Fora criticism of the Spencerian formula of political evolution 
as a matter of progressive differentiation of authority and administration, see Tarde, 
Les Transformations du pouvoir, pp. 198-207, 221-30. 

’ Principles of Sociology, U1, 241 ff., 265 ff., 568 ff. 
Tbid., pp. 603 ff. 
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to be hoped for is one in which the resources of a developed indus- 
trialism may be turned toward the perfection of human character 
in its higher and more truly socialized aspects of moral conduct." 

In spite of his elaborate treatment of the origin and develop- 
ment of the different branches of political organization, Spencer 
nowhere gives a clear picture of the evolution of the state and 
sovereign power as a related whole, and this failure doubtless 
contributed to a large degree to make Spencer unable to grasp 
the real significance of the state. 

5. Forms of the state and the government.—In his treatment 
of the forms of the state, Spencer discards for political analysis 
the conventional classification of states and devotes his attention 
to a classification based upon the end toward which organized 
political society functions. Spencer finds that political society 
has functioned for two specific ends in the course of history— 
military aggression and industrial development. Comte had 
suggested such a differentiation, though he had more accurately 
interpolated a critical and revolutionary period between the 
primarily military and the primarily industrial eras. These two 
periods, while sharply differentiated in principle, tend to overlap 
in a historic sense. The present era, while beginning to be primarily 
industrial, still contains only too many survivals from the military 
régime.?_ Nevertheless close analysis reveals the fact that each 
of these systems is characterized by a definite set of principles and 
generates a type of character in its citizens which is almost diametri- 
cally opposed to what is found in the other. 

In the militant type of society corporate action is necessary 
and all must bear their part in this activity. All of the energies of 
the society are devoted to the furthering of military efficiency, 
since those who cannot fight are busily engaged in providing 
supplies for the warrior class.4 The individual is thus completely 
subordinated to society through that despotic governmental 
organization which is essential to produce this highly specialized 
adjustment of society to military activity.’ To secure a proper 
administration of this despotic control over a large area and a 


* Ibid., pp. 646 ff. 2 Ibid., pp. 568-69, 605 ff. 


3 Ibid., p. 569. 4Ibid., pp. 569-70. 5 Ibid., pp. 571-73. 
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considerable population there must be a thorough regimentation 
of society, extending from the ruler to the humblest subject. The 
regulation administered by this despotic and bureaucratic system 
is both positive and negative.t This system of regimentation 
develops a rigidity in society, owing to the enforced specialization, 
which makes it difficult for the individual to change his position 
in society. In fact, the position of the individual is merely one of 
status. In order to secure economic independence, so valuable in 
times of war, the society pursues a vigorous policy of protectionism. 
Since success in war is the supreme aim of society, bravery and 
strength are made the chief moral qualities toward which the 
ambitious individual may aspire.* A selfish patriotism that 
regards the supremacy of the particular society as the chief end of 
social activity is the dominating sentiment in the militant state.’ 
The deadening influence of officialdom lessens individual initiative, 
fosters the belief that universal governmental activity is indis- 
pensable, and blinds society to the conception of the impersonal 
factors in progress and social evolution.° 

The industrial type of society is not to be distinguished from 
the militant by the amount of industry which is being carried on, 
as militant states may be very industrious. Neither can it be 
completely characterized by having as its chief end the develop- 
ment of industry, for socialistic and communistic states assume 
to aim at this goal. Rather, the industrial type of society is one 
which combines the end of industrial improvement and develop- 
ment with absolute freedom of individual initiative within the 
limits of order and equity. In the industrial type of society there 
is no longer any all-pervading compulsory corporate activity; 
the small amount of such action that is retained is merely designed 
to prevent unnecessary interference with individual initiative and 
freedom.’? For this type of society a representative and not a 
despotic government is required, and the function of such a govern- 
ment is to administer justice, or, in other words, to see that each 


t Principles of Sociology, pp. 573-75. 2 Ibid., pp. 575-76. 

3 Ibid., pp. 577-78. 4 Ibid., p. 592. 

5 Ibid., pp. 594 ff. 6 Ibid., pp. 576-77, 598-600. 
7 Ibid., pp. 603-8. 
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member of society gets a reward which is directly proportionate to, 
and resultant upon, his efforts. The government, instead of being 
both positively and negatively regulative, as in the militant state, 
is now only negatively regulative. The position of the individual 
changes from one of status to one of contract. Individual activity 
and voluntary co-operation are encouraged. Society in the in- 
dustrial régime is plastic and easily adaptable to change. Finally, 
there being no longer any need of economic self-sufficiency, 
the rigid protectionist policy must break down and the economic 
barriers of nationality tend gradually to be dissolved. A single 
government, or a federation of governments, may be looked forward 
to as the goal of political organization. As to the reaction of the 
industrial era upon the units of society, patriotism tends to become 
more refined, society loses its faith in the infallible efficacy of 
governmental interference, and individuality becomes stronger, 
more self-assertive, and mutually respectful of rights.. Though 
industrialism is not yet more than imperfectly realized, it should 
not be assumed to be the final goal of social evolution. A new era, 
primarily devoted to the development of man’s ethical nature, 
may be hoped for after the industrial régime has been perfected.? 

Spencer does not devote any considerable space to the question 
of the forms of government. His detailed account of the evolution 
of ‘‘political forms” is mainly concerned with an analysis of the 
development of what are usually known as the departments of 
government. Spencer claims, however, that a close relation exists 
between these departments of government and the different forms 
of government, for he revives the old classical doctrine that mon- 
archy is a government characterized by the undue predominance 
of the single leader; oligarchy a type in which the council is abnor- 
mally prominent; and democracy that in which the representative 
factor has become disproportionately powerful. Though Spencer 
grants the existence of these three types of government, he really 
believes that there are only two pure forms—monarchy and repre- 
sentative government, meaning by the latter democracy. Between 
these two extremes, which are based upon the contradictory 


* Ibid., pp. 608 ff. * Ibid., pp. 646 ff. 
3 Ibid., p. 317. 
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assumptions that society should obey the will of one individual 
and that its members should be governed by their own wills, there 
are a number of different grades of mixed governments. While 
these mixed forms of government are absurd from the standpoint 
of logic, they are good enough in practice, as their incongruities 
agree with those of a society in transition from the crude military 
state to the plastic industrial state. ‘Nevertheless, though these 
mixed governments, combining as they do two mutually destructive 
hypotheses, are utterly irrational in principle, they must of necessity 
exist, so long as they are in harmony with the mixed constitution 
of the partially adapted man.’ 

Democracy, Spencer defines as “‘a political organization mod- 
elled in accordance with the law of equal freedom.’ Or, again, 
he describes it as ‘‘a system which, by making the nation at large 
a deliberative body, and reducing the legislative assembly to an 
executive, carries self-government to the fullest extent compatible 
with the existence of a ruling power.”’ While granting that 
monarchy and despotism had their historic function,‘ Spencer is 
wholly in favor of democracy in any society in which the citizens 
have reached a sufficiently high level of moral and intellectual 
development to be trusted with the administration of this type 
of government. Not every society is fitted for the maintenance of 
a democratic government. Conduct has to be ruled either by 
internal or by external restraint, and among those people whose 
moral sense has not been sufficiently developed to furnish an 
adequate internal restraint a democracy is out of place and a 
more coercive type is essential. Not only must there be a high 
moral sense among the citizens to make democracy practicable, 
but there must also be a sufficient degree of intelligence and a 
high enough estimation of the value of freedom to make the citizens 
alert in detecting infringements upon their liberty and capable 
in the use of the franchise. When such conditions exist democracy 
is the ideal type of government.’ But in no case should one put 


* Social Statics (abridged edition with Man versus the Stale, New York, 1892), 


pp. 248-49. 
? Ibid., p. 105. 4 Principles of Sociology, Il, 231. 


3 [bid., p. 248. 5 Social Statics, pp. 105-8. 
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any faith in a particular type of government as such. The best 
is out of place and likely to fail except among a people whose 
national character fits them by experience for such a form. 

Anyone who looks through these facts and facts akin to them for the 
truth they imply may see that forms of government are valuable only where 
they are products of national character. No cunningly devised political 
arrangements will of themselves do anything. No amount of knowledge 
respecting the uses of such arrangements will suffice. Nothing will suffice 
but the emotional nature to which such arrangements are adapted—a nature 
which during social progress has evolved the arrangements.' 


6. Sovereignty, liberty, and the sociological theory of political 
rights —For the doctrine of legal sovereignty Spencer had little 
respect. The whole conception was repugnant to his mind. 
Consequently, he avoided any attempt to trace its origin or to 
define its attributes. His only concern was to dispute the tenets 
of the upholders of the doctrine and establish logical and historical 
grounds for justifying the limitations upon sovereignty. He was 
willing to admit that there is such a thing as Dicey calls political 
sovereignty, namely the physical power of a majority to coerce 
the minority, but he claimed that some higher justification of 
submission to authority must be discovered. To this quest he 
devotes the last essay in the Man versus the State, which he entitles 
“The Great Political Superstition,’’ meaning by this the doctrine 
of the sovereignty of the legislature, which had supplanted the 
outgrown doctrine of the sovereignty of the monarch. The 
correct manner of discovering the principle involved in the just 
submission of the minority to the majority Spencer conceives 
to be found in formulating the hypothetical question of what type 
of agreement to co-operate the majority of citizens would enter 
into with unanimity.2 This reminds one of Rousseau’s famous 
problem of establishing state authority and at the same time 
preserving the liberty of the individual. Spencer finds in answer 
to his problem that practically everyone would agree to co-operate 
in defending their territory against external aggression and in 

* Study of Sociology (New York ed., 1876), p. 275. Cf. also Principles of Sociology, 
II, 230-43. 

2 Man versus the State, pp. 382-83. See above, section 2. 
3 Ibid., p. 384. 
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protecting their persons and property against internal violence 
and fraud. To this extent, then, the submission of the minority 
to the majority is valid and legitimate; beyond it such submission 
is unjust and illegitimate.t A hypothetical contract thus replaces 
the old doctrine of an actual contract as the solution of the problem 
of reconciling liberty and authority. When one remembers that 
few of the classical writers of the contract school, with the possible 
exception of Locke, believed in the actual historicity of the social 
contract, Spencer’s solution does not seem to differ greatly in 
principle from theirs, however different may have been his deduc- 
tions from that principle. 

As to the vital question of the origin of the legal rights of the 
individual, Spencer claims, in opposition to Bentham and to 
recent political scientists in general, that they are not historically 
derived from governmental action, but are really antecedent to 
government. They are those indispensable modes of individual 
freedom which have been found by ages of experience to be funda- 
mental to any normal and continuous social life. They existed 
by sheer necessity before any legal enactment, and the only part 
government has played has been to codify and enforce these 
rights which previously existed in custom and usage.? Such a 
doctrine of natural or individual rights, however erroneous may be 
its historic aspects, is not logically inconsistent with the doctrine 
of the social organism, as Barker would indicate.s Rather these 
individual rights are the fundamental prerequisite for the exist- 
ence of the social organism. Spencer’s theory of natural rights 
as the product of social experience, rather than as derived from 
a priori rationalizing, is valid. The chief criticism of his theory is 
that what he assumed to be derived from the experience of the 
race was quite as frequently produced from his fertile imagination 
concerning what the experience of the race ought to have been.‘ 

7. The proper and legitimate scope of state activity —With the 
possible exception of his dogma that social reform could not be 


* Man versus the State, pp. 406-7. 

2 Ibid., pp. 390-407; see also Social Statics, pp. 91-94. 

3 Op. cit., chap. iv. 

4 For a critical treatment see Ritchie, of. cit., pp. 31-45. 
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expected from direct legislative measures' the most famous part 
of Spencer’s political theory was his analysis of the legitimate 
sphere of state activity. As one eminent sociologist recently 
observed, Spencer was so busy throughout his life attempting to 
formulate a doctrine of what the state should not do that he failed 
to develop any coherent positive theory of the state. Spencer’s 
well-known vigorous opposition to extensive state activity or 
positive remedial social legislation seems to have been based upon 
two main factors, the view of the nature of social evolution which 
was current in the middle and third quarter of the nineteenth 
century and the traits of his neurotic constitution which made 
the authority of the state abhorrent to him. 

The idea that social development and the proper working of the 
social process is an automatic and spontaneous affair had long 
been accepted before the time of Spencer. In its earliest modern 
form it grew out of the reaction of Newtonian cosmic mechanics 
upon the social science of the eighteenth century. The English 
Deists and the French Philosophes developed the notion that 
social institutions were governed by the same ‘‘natural laws” 
that Newton had shown to dominate the physical universe. Their 
preliminary assumption was taken up and incorporated in social 
science by the French physiocrats and the classical economists, 
the latter employing it as a philosophic defense of the new capital- 
istic system produced by the Industrial Revolution. Though this 
conception was shown to be unsound early in the nineteenth 
century by Rae, Hodgskin, and Sismondi, it prevailed very gen- 
erally throughout the century. With the development of the 
evolutionary hypothesis a new ‘‘naturalism”’ was provided. It was 
believed that the highly organized types of animal life had developed 
from lower forms in an automatic and independent manner. It 
was easy to postulate a direct analogy between organic and social 
evolution, and to contend that social evolution was a wholly 
spontaneous process which artificial human interference could in no 
way hasten, but might fatally obstruct or divert. It was Spencer 
more than any other writer who originated this view of social 
development as an argument against state activity—a position 


* Cf. Study of Sociology, pp. 270-71. 
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which Lester F. Ward and Leonard T. Hobhouse have seriously 
challenged. 

Spencer seems to have derived from some source what the 
modern dynamic psychologists would designate as an extreme 
‘“‘anti-authority complex.’”’ Coupled with what is known regard- 
ing his early life, especially his early domination by male relatives, 
and his confirmed neurotic tendencies, it is not impossible that his 
persistent and ever-growing resentment against the extension of 
governmental activity may have been personally motivated by a 
neurotic reaction. It must also be remembered that Spencer came 
from a dissenting family and was reared in that atmosphere. 
It seems on the whole that his attitude in this respect must have 
had a deep-rooted personal emotional foundation, as it diverged 
materially from some of the vital premises of his general philosophy, 
and this inconsistency was continually causing him trouble and 
entailing considerable labor in patching up a reconciliation.’ 
Be this as it may, his attitude in respect to the question of state 
activity may quite well have been originated, and it certainly was 
abundantly nourished by the political conditions of his lifetime. 
The revolutionary ideas of the early nineteenth century with 
their doctrines of the efficacy of hasty and violent political reform, 
and the great volume of proposed remedial legislation designed to 
solve the problems which the disorganization of the older social 
control by the Industrial Revolution had presented, were admirably 
adapted to awaken sentiments like those entertained by Spencer 
and to prevent them from becoming dormant.? 

Spencer published his first essay on this subject, entitled The 
Proper Sphere of Government, in 1842 and eight years later appeared 
his first elaborate treatise, Social Statics. The fundamental prin- 
ciple of this work is Spencer’s law of equal freedom, which is but a 
revival of Rousseau’s definition of liberty and contends that 
each individual shall enjoy as perfect a degree of freedom as is 
compatible with the equal privilege of other individuals.’ In this 
* Cf. Barker, op. cit., pp. 112 ff. 


2 For Spencer’s own account of the development of his political theories see his 
Autobiography, Il, 431-36. This seems to be somewhat of a “rationalization after 
the fact.” 

3 Social Statics, pp. 103 ff. In this connection the edition of 1850 is used. Cita- 
tions other than those in this paragraph are from the abridged edition of 1892. 
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work Spencer states his famous theory of the state as a joint-stock 
company for the mutual protection of individuals' and presents his 
catalogue of activities from which the state should refrain, with 
a detailed analysis of his views in support of his position. This 
list of interdicted activities includes the following, some of which 
are rather startling: commercial regulation, state religious estab- 
lishments, charitable activities tending to interfere with natural 
selection, state education, state colonization, sanitary measures, 
regulation and coining of money, postal service, provision of 
lighthouses, and improvements of harbors.?, The real duty of the 
state is to administer justice, which consisted theoretically in 
maintaining the law of equal freedom, and practically in protecting 
the life and property of the citizens from internal robbery and 
fraud and from external invasion. 

In The Study of Sociology (1873) Spencer repeats his funda- 
mental notions regarding political laissez faire, especially in the 
justly famous opening chapter on ‘Our Need of a Social Science,” 
and in the equally excellent chapter on the ‘Political Bias.” 
In one passage in his Study of Sociology,s Spencer approaches the 
view of Sumner regarding the “Forgotten Man”’ as the one who 
bears most of the financial burdens of state activity and gets 
the least benefit from this legislation. His political theories, 
expressed in the Principles of Sociology, are mainly historical and 
analytical, and, with the exception of the contrasts between mili- 
tant and industrial society, deal only incidentally with the question 
of the amount of state activity. Between 1850 and 1884, when 
he published his Man versus the State, Spencer contributed a large 
number of articles on the subject of non-interference. These 
have been for the most part gathered together in the third volume 
of his Essays, Scientific, Political, and Speculative (New York, 
1891). Perhaps the most important among them is his ‘‘Special- 
ized Administration”’ (1871), issued in answer to Professor Huxley’s 


* Ibid., pp. 206 ff. 

2 These prohibited activities are retained practically unchanged in the abridged 
edition of 1892. 

3 Ibid., pp. 66-72, 250 ff. For Spencer’s own estimate of the doctrines expressed 
in Social Statics in later years see Autobiography, I, 415-21, and the Preface to the 
abridged edition of 1892. 
4Pp. 285-86. 
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attack on Spencerian doctrines in his essay on Administrative 
Nihilism (1870). By the doctrine of specialized administration 
Spencer means the relinquishment by the government of its function 
of positive regulation of human activities and the perfection of 
its negatively regulating function.t He also published a telling 
diatribe against socialism under the title ‘‘ From Freedom to Bond- 
age,’’? and the second essay in his Man versus the State, ‘The 
Coming Slavery,” is also mainly devoted to a refutation of social- 
istic propositions. Finally, in Man versus the State’ and in Justice 
one may look for Spencer’s final word on the subject. In Man 
versus the State he inveighs against the socialistic tendencies of 
the age, the attempted intrusion of family ethics into the field of 
state activity, and, lastly, he attempts a refutation of the con- 
temporary dogma of the sovereignty of Parliament as the represen- 
tative of the majority. His final doctrine regarding the proper 
sphere of government, as here stated, is that it should be limited 
to the provision for safety from physical assault, the freedom and 
enforcement of contracts, and the protection of the individual 
from foreign aggression, in other words, to be concerned purely 


with negative regulation.s In the postscript to the final edition of 
Man versus the State, he admits that he is fully aware that his 
theory of state activity is far in advance of his age and that it will 
not be adopted for generations to come, but justifies his devotion 
to the cause on the ground that society must have an ideal to 
guide it toward realization.® 


t Essays, III, 440. 

2 Ibid., pp. 445-70. This was originally written as an introduction to a composite 
work, A Plea for Liberty, attacking socialistic doctrines. 

31884. Citations are from the revised edition of 1892, published with the abridged 
Social Statics. 

4 New York, 1891; Principles of Ethics, Part IV. 

5Pp. 401-11. Cf. also Justice, p. 46, and chap. xxv; Study of Sociology, p. 286. 

6A new edition of Man versus the State, edited by Truxton Beale (New York, 
1916), contains critical comments upon Spencer’s doctrines by leading conservative 
American statesmen and political writers with the obvious purpose of combating 
progressive tendencies. For the relation between Spencerian doctrine and anarchism, 
see E. Zencker, Anarchism: A Criticism and History of the Anarchist Theory (New 
York, 1897), pp. 245-59. 
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Spencer has been roundly criticized by many writers, notably 
by Mr. Ritchie" for the inconsistency between his doctrine of the 
social organism and the inference that with the evolution of society 
the regulating structure of government will gradually disintegrate. 
That there is a discrepancy here which Mr. Spencer’s ingenuity was 
never quite able to explain away cannot be denied, but the logical 
completion of the organic doctrine with its assertion that the 
function of government must become more and more all-inclusive 
is hardly more satisfactory. With a type of society in which 
intellect guides legislation, as was assumed by Comte and later 
by Ward, progress may be hoped for through an extension of 
state activity, but, in view of the present general level of intelligence 
and moral character of the usual run of the governmental officers 
in modern political systems, many modern thinkers would rather 
trust to the efficacy of voluntary organization. It seems that this 
was essentially the view of Spencer. 

As to the field of the activity of the state in international 
matters, it has already been pointed out that Spencer believed 
the state should protect its citizens from the aggression of invaders. 
Spencer was not a believer in the doctrine of non-resistance.? 
He did, however, strongly advocate the principle of non-aggression. 
He believed in the principle of international arbitration and 
prophesied that in time this would be the mode of settling inter- 
national disputes. In the distant future he looked for a general 
dissolution of strict national lines and the institution of a universal 
government or a federation of governments.’ Spencer followed 
up his belief in international arbitration by personal activity in 
furthering a peace society working for international conciliation,‘ 
and he tells in his Autobiography of the blow to his health caused 
by his exertions in this direction. Spencer was also a vigorous 
critic of the new national imperialism which developed in England 
and the world generally following the seventies. In one of his 


1 Op. cit., pp. 13-22. 

2 Social Statics, pp. 118-20. 

3 Ibid., p. 120; Principles of Sociology, II, 615. 
4 Ibid., II, 443-51. 
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latest articles, entitled ‘‘Imperialism and Slavery,’’ Spencer 
criticized British policy in the Boer War as based wholly on the 
principle of superior force which he alleged to be the dominating 
principle of the new imperialism. He further asserted that im- 
perialism inevitably leads to militarism, prevents democracy both 
at home and abroad, and vastly increases the burden of taxation. 
He thus came very near to the position taken by the neo-Liberals, 
Hobhouse and Hobson, differing chiefly in not complaining that 
the expenditures in imperialism prevented great appropriations 
for social legislation at home." 

In conclusion, it seems that whatever one may think of Spencer’s 
doctrine of the legitimate field of state activity, no thoughtful 
person can easily dissent from the assumption which produced 
at least half of his opposition to state interference, namely, that 
the present low level of political morality; the general lack of 
intelligence, or, at best, of special competence on the part of the 
agents of government; the failure of the electorate to exercise any 
considerable degree of wisdom in the choice of these agents; and, 
finally, the present perversion of the attitude toward government 
as an end in itself rather than as a means toward an end, all com- 
bine to make our governmental machinery miserably incompetent 
to deal with the complex problems of modern civilization.* The 
improvement of this condition can be effected in but two ways: 
a decrease in the activity of government or an increase in its 
efficiency. The latter is held by most writers to be by all odds 
preferable, but Spencer considered it so remote a possibility that 
he chose to put his trust in the former. That he had some valid 
grounds for his attitude is distressingly true.’ 

8. Progress, social reform, and state activity—Spencer’s writ- 
ings on the subject of social reform are about as prolific and spirited 
as those dealing with the proper field of state activity. In fact 
these questions are but different sides of the same problem. As 
the foundation of his doctrine concerning the latter was equal 


* Facts and Comments (1902), pp. 157-71. 

2 Cf. Spencer, “The Collective Wisdom,” Essays, III, 387-92; The Study of 
Sociology, pp. 281-90. 

3 Cf. Ward, Dynamic Sociology, I, 150-55. 
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freedom, natural rights, and negative regulation, so in regard to 
the former his central dictum was that results are not proportional 
to appliances.* Not that Spencer denied the need of political 
reform or the tendency of all governmental structure to become 
conservative and resist change. In his Principles of Sociology* 
Spencer gives an illuminating discussion of how political organi- 
zation, like all other social institutions, tends to resist change. 
It was not the need of reform that he questioned; it was rather the 
efficacy of the methods and principles of reform then proposed. 
What Spencer desired to emphasize was that it was futile to expect 
that any measure directly designed to remedy a certain situation 
would be successful unless it took into consideration the general 
cultural complex of which the particular defect was a part and 
allowed for the interdependence of social forces and institutions. 
Writers have accused Spencer of dealing with “straight men”’ and 
formulating a “political arithmetic,’ but in this field of social 
reform, at least, he was sufficiently conscious of the actual con- 
ditions which confront the social reformer. His classic statement 
of this principle is contained in the following paragraph: 

You see that this wrought-iron plate is not quite flat; it sticks up a 
little here toward the left—‘“‘cockles,’”’ as we say. How shall we flatten it? 
Obviously, you reply, by hitting down on the part that is prominent. Well, 
here is a hammer, and I give the plate a blow as you advise. Harder, you say. 
Still no effect. Another stroke? Well, there is one, and another, and another. 
The prominence remains, you see: the evil is as great as ever—greater, indeed. 
But this is not all. Look at the warp which the plate has got near the opposite 
edge. Where it was flat before it is now curved. A pretty bungle we have 
made of it. Instead of curing the original defect, we have produced a second. 
Had we asked an artizan practised in “‘planishing,” as it is called, he would 
have told us that no good was to be done, but only mischief, by hitting down 
on the projecting part. He would have taught us how to give variously— 
directed and specially—adjusted blows with a hammer elsewhere: so attacking 
the evil not by direct but by indirect actions. The required process is less 
simple than you thought. Even a sheet of metal is not to be successfully 
dealt with after those common-sense methods in which you have so much 
confidence. What, then, shall we say about a society? “Do you think I am 
easier to be played on than a pipe?” asks Hamlet. Is humanity more readily 
straightened than an iron plate ?3 


* The Study of Sociology, pp. 265 ff. 
2 II, pp. 253 ff. 3 The Study of Sociology, pp. 270-71. 
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Nevertheless, Spencer was not a complete and unqualified ad- 
vocate of laissez faire. What he was trying to combat was the 
all too prevalent tendency to repose perfect trust in the efficacy 
of legislation as a cure for social ills. As a spirited advocate of 
the opposite school he naturally went too far. What he wanted 
to impress upon society was the necessarily small part which an 
individual or even a generation can hope to achieve in changing the 
direction of social evolution; he did desire to discourage either 
individual or collective effort toward reform, provided it recognized 
the necessary limitation upon the scope or results of such action. 
He sums up this position well in the following paragraph: 


Thus while admitting that for the fanatic some wild anticipation is needful 
as a stimulus, and recognizing the usefulness of his delusion as adapted to his 
particular nature and his particular function, the man of the higher type 
must be content with greatly moderated expectations, while he perseveres 
with undiminished efforts. He has to see how comparatively little can be done, 
and yet find it worth while to do that little: so uniting philanthropic energy with 
philosophic calm." 


While few would uphold so extreme a pelicy of laissez faire as 
Spencer sanctioned or wait so patiently for the impersonal laws of 
evolution to work out a program of reform as he assumed to be 
willing to do, still few can doubt the wisdom of his advice to beware 
of the fatal doctrine of the possibility of manufacturing progress 
by legislation which is not based on the widest possible knowledge 
of the sociological principles involved. This is the lesson which 
sociologists are still trying to impress upon well-meaning but 
ill-informed philanthropists.’ 

9. Extra-legal aspects of political organization.—Spencer has 
plenty of reflections regarding the extra-legal aspects of political 
activity and organization. It has already been pointed out that 
he rightly conceived of public opinion, or “the feeling of the 
community,” as the vital force behind governmental activity 
which gave it vigor and effectiveness, and that he believed that 

* The Study of Sociology, p. 403. 

2 For Spencer’s account of his ambitious plan to make a study of the effect of 
so-called “reform legislation” during the whole period of medieval and modern 
English history see Various Fragments (New York, 1898), pp. 136-40, essay entitled 
““A Record of Legislation.”’ 
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no form of government could succeed which was not in accord 
with the public sentiment of the time. His analysis of the over- 
whelming part which custom and tradition play in formulating 
this public opinion has also been described. As to political parties 
Spencer held that their influence is mainly negative. They 
usually merely becloud the real issue in any political situation by 
their bias in one direction or the other.t On the general subject 
of the extra-legal forms of social control, it may be said in general 
that Spencer rendered a service to political thought in correlating 
political organization with general social organization, and in 
showing how hopeless it was for political reformers to attempt 
any political change or reform without looking at the state in its 
relation to society, and taking into consideration the basic depend- 
ence of political forms upon social forces and interests. In this 
regard he performed the main service which sociologists have to 
offer to political theory and practice. The significance of this 
view has been well stated by Professor Small in what he designates 
as the central notion of the Spencerian social philosophy: 

The members of society, from the very earliest stages, arrange them- 
selves in somewhat permanent forms; these forms are rearranged in adaptation 
to varying needs; the forms are related, both as cause and effect, to the indi- 


viduals who make up the society; they are thus factors that may never be 
left out of account in attempts to understand real life.* 


10. Summary of Spencer’s political theories —Spencer’s salient 
political doctrines, then, may be summarized as follows: (1) he 
revived the contract (agreement) doctrine to account philosophi- 
cally for the justification of political authority; (2) he put forward 
a strong sociological statement of individualistic political philoso- 
phy in which the state was completely subordinated to the in- 
dividual and was regarded simply as an agent for securing a 
greater degree of freedom for the individual than was possible 
without its “negative interference’? with human conduct; (3) he 
denied the possibility of securing social progress by direct remedial 
legislation (at least of the type he was familiar with), and asserted 
that society must wait for the automatic working of the general 

* Cf. The Study of Sociology, chaps. vii, xi. 

2 General Sociology, p. 153. 
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laws of evolution to effect permanent progress; (4) he advanced 
the first elaborate exposition of the organic theory of the state; 
(5) he developed a philosophy of political evolution based upon 
the purpose toward which organized society functions, finding 
these purposes to have been first military expansion and lastly 
industrial development; (6) finally Spencer made the important 
contribution of correlating the state with society in general, in 
the attempt to estimate its position and function in the wider social 
process; in short, he approached political problems from the 
broad viewpoint of the sociologist, however inconsistent and 
inadequate may have been his application of the principles of 
his science to the solution of those problems. 


[To be continued] 


CRITICAL COMMENT ON CURRENT METHODS OF 
PUBLIC EDUCATION IN VENEREAL DISEASE"* 


J. E. RUSH 
Special Consultant, U.S. Public Health Service, Washington, D.C. 


ABSTRACT 


Candor regarding venereal diseases needed. It is better not to speak of venereal 
diseases, or social diseases, but to refer to syphilis and gonorrhoea by their names. 
There should be the widest possible extension of the knowledge that neither of these 
diseases is necessarily contracted in venery, for there are many innocent victims. 
Advantages of school instruction. (The problem should be attacked as early as possible 
in the school curriculum so that a greater number of persons may be reached. The 
absolute necessity of providing trained teachers who know enough to give a satis- 
factory course in hygiene must be recognized. Prevention of gonorrhoea and syphilis. 
The chief reliance should be on proper instruction. There is a lack of teachers 
properly trained, and this applies to some of our universities. , Teachers should have 
extensive training, use simple language, and be sincere and enthusiastic. The sexes 
should receive instruction separately, and women should be taught by women. 


> 


This meeting serves to emphasize the fact that the importance 
of hygiene, sanitary science, public health, preventive medicine, 
or whatever one chooses to call it, is coming to be more properly 
appreciated. The matter of sex hygiene (and this includes con- 
sideration of the question of certain diseases associated with the 
genito-urinary system) is but a part, but nevertheless a very 
important part, of this larger field. 

The first requisite of a public-health movement which attempts 
to control these diseases is candor; we must “‘call a spade a spade”’ 
—so let us make our start by speaking of syphilis and gonorrhea 
rather than of the “venereal’’ diseases, the ‘‘social” diseases, or 
“the social evil,” for although in addition to these two we recognize 
chancroid and gangrenous balanitis as coming under this classifica- 
tion, these latter are for the most part comparatively rare, generally 
localized, and self-limited, while syphilis is a generalized infection, 
often congenital, indirectly or directly causing perhaps 1o per cent 
of our total mortality and an immeasurable amount of morbidity, 


*Prepared for the Institute on Venerea! Diseases held by the United States 
Public Health Service at Washington, D.C., November, 1920. 
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and gonorrhea is a chief cause for sterility, also responsible for 
the greater part of abdominal surgical operations in the female. 
So let us be specific and direct in our statements. Another objec- 
tion which I have to the much-hackneyed term “venereal,’’ besides 
the fact that it clouds the issue, is that not all cases of these dis- 
eases are contracted in venery. When by reason of our termi- 
nology we imply just this, it is not correct and does not include 
ophthalmia neonatorum, congenital lues, vulvo-vaginitis, syphilis 
contracted by the common use of pipes, razors, and the like. Let 
us also realize that any of these manifestations are as truly syphilis 
and gonorrhea as when those diseases are contracted during sexual 
congress. This is a most important point, for if we can but get 
the public to realize that sometimes syphilis and gonorrhea are 
innocently contracted, it will not only make them more charitable 
in their attitude, but it may go far toward removing the odium 
which surrounds these conditions in the public mind today. 

Those investigators who are interested primarily in preventive 
measures will realize that the real problem before us—the one 
which offers the possibility of the greatest return on the invest- 
ment—is the one directed toward the control of syphilis and 
gonorrhea and does not concern itself actively with the other two 
above-mentioned diseases (chancroid and gangrenous balanitis) 
in which the mortality is practically nil and in which, for the most 
part, there is no effect on the next generation. Let us see clearly 
that this is the real issue. A comparison here may be of some value. 
Had the city of Pittsburgh some years ago passed ordinances with 
regard to detection and isolation of typhoid carriers, milk examina- 
tions and the like, and spent its money enforcing these, it is safe to 
say that their typhoid rate would scarcely have been affected; 
instead they built a slow-sand-filtration plant for the treatment 
of their water supply, and now typhoid fever is so rare in Pitts- 
burgh that one can scarcely find a case at the hospitals for teaching 
purposes, and when a case is located and its history learned it is 
generally found to have beenimported. This is an excellent example 
of the relative value of different procedures in a public-health 
program and the method of meeting any specific set of conditions 
is the most difficult problem for the novice, for he lacks the train- 
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ing necessary for nice judgment as to relative returns to be expected 
from various activities. 

This is real preventive medicine, that is to say, the emphasis is 
placed just where it belongs. The old saying “An ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure” is just as true as ever it 
was, so instead of bending our efforts to “‘close the barn door 
after the colt is out,” let us close it before, for this latter is dis- 
tinctly less work as we do not have to chase the colt. Let us 
place more emphasis on prevention and less on possible cure, for 
with a ratio of at least the proverbial 16 to 1 the end result will be 
a much happier world. As an illustration of just what I mean: 
A short time since I reported to a trained bacteriologist that both 
bacteriological examination and sanitary survey showed a certain 
water supply to be potentially dangerous. His reply was in the 
form of a query as to whether or not the supply in question had 
yet caused a typhoid outbreak. This is not the spirit of modern 
sanitary science. 

You know well some of the other great achievements in the 
field of preventive medicine such as malaria control, yellow fever 
suppression, and the like, and while the control of gonorrhea and 
syphilis is somewhat analogous, it is much more difficult, though 
the difficulties are by no means insurmountable. In typhoid 
fever, yellow fever, and malaria the vicious cycle of the disease 
may be broken by controlling a certain element in the environ- 
ment, for example, in typhoid fever this element is the water and 
milk supplies (chiefly), in yellow fever and malaria the element 
easily controlled is the mosquito and its breeding-place. Gonor- 
rhea and syphilis, like the diseases enumerated above, are specific, 
communicable diseases, but the chief method of infection is through 
personal contact—fomites, carriage by the lower animals, and other 
indirect means of conveyance playing a very minor réle—and as 
is readily seen there is no intermediate part of the vicious cycle, 
in which the causative agent is in the environment offering to the 
sanitarian an easy point of attack in order to check its dis- 
semination. 

In malaria, yellow fever, and typhoid fever it is only necessary 
to educate the executives of a community in the problem of control 
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(we could almost use the term eradication when referring to these 
diseases) and when the issue has been clarified to these few individ- 
uals, the proper methods can be instituted and the public becomes 
educated by having the results forced upon them. In gonorrhea 
and syphilis, on the other hand, it will be necessary to educate the 
majority of the people in a community before obtaining any great 
results; to mold public opinion before all the proper steps can be 
instituted; for here the individual himself or herself is the dangerous 
element to the community. 

As stated above, there is no means of controlling the spread 
of syphilis and gonorrhea through interrupting their dissemination 
by a control of some environmental factor, for these diseases are 
spread through intimate contact. We, cannot, therefore, by edu- 
cation of a few members of the community institute adequate 
preventive measures as we can in typhoid fever, yellow fever, or 
malaria. Another difficulty in the attack upon these diseases is 
our present idea of morality—those moral or immoral principles 
which in their present-day application account for approximately 
go per cent of all the blindness in both eyes, and 70 per cent of 
all abdominal operations on females, not to mention the percentages 
of individuals in our insane asylums due to congenital or acquired 
syphilis and those others, the victims of angina pectoris, aneurisms, 
tabes, and the long list of other manifestations of the spirochaete. 
Still another difficulty which we must face at once is the generally 
accepted double standard of morality, and in any course of lectures 
the absurdity of such an attitude should be clearly pointed out. 

We must not, however, be too pessimistic, for ‘‘while the mills 
of God grind slowly, they grind exceedingly small.’”’ A decade 
ago to have mentioned syphilis or gonorrhea in a mixed audience 
would have been to be branded as a social outcast; today we may 
speak without reserve to such selected audiences as this—a fact 
which denotes progress; but we are still very far from the millen- 
nium, and, for the most part, the general public would rather hide 
its head like the foolish ostrich when these diseases are mentioned 
than face the issue, which later is forced upon them when they 
pay the penalties enumerated above. 
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In all dealings with the sex impulse, it must ever be kept in 
mind that this is a primitive, instinctive appetite, like hunger or 
thirst, but different in that it becomes more prominent at adoles- 
cence and wanes after middle life, whereas the other two are present 
while life exists. The effect of national prohibition should be 
recalled here—alcohol, which is always a depressant, has been an 
important factor in the past in the spread of syphilis and gonorrhea. 
Its depressing effect is first evident on the higher cerebral centers 
with a resulting loss of the normal moral tone and consequent 
exposure often. 

How then, are we to approach this subject? Will an appeal 
to morals or to fear help? Only a very limited few will be reached 
by this method—we have been doing this since the era of Chris- 
tianity but with no visible effect on the problem. But the churches 
and ministers can help, if, into their curriculum of study for young 
men preparing for the ministry, they will include a good course in 
sex hygiene, which the minister, on graduating, is capable of pre- 
senting to the boys and men of his church. This question of 
morals is a very curious one. Last year in Pittsburgh such films 
as “Fit to Fight’’ and the “‘End of the Road’”’ were suppressed, 
but we were allowed to have our full quota of “‘vampire’’ films. 

This illustrates very definitely that ignorance of the importance 
of this subject is not confined alone to the masses, and shows a 
real need for education among certain of those who hold this 
important means of molding public opinion, e.g., our moving- 
picture censors—for the motion picture is a wonderful means of 
education when properly employed. This reaction is not alone 
the property of certain moving-picture censors; it is found in our 
state boards of education in their attitude toward the introduction 
of sex hygiene into our secondary schools, and in many other 
positions of responsibility, where, judging by the position alone, 
one would suspect the incumbent to be properly oriented toward 
this matter which is of the most vital importance to the whole 
nation. 

Can parents help in this matter of education? They have done 
little in the past, perhaps because they did not possess a vocabulary 
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to express themselves comfortably. Would it be a success if we tried 
now to educate the parents? Probably the task of reaching them 
by lectures is too great and they cannot be depended upon to read 
and correctly interpret proper literature put into their hands. 
The family physician, when informed on the subject, is also prob- 
ably too busy for the task. Would extension lectures, regularly 
advertised, be of any value? I doubt very much if a speaker could 
get a sufficient audience to warrant the effort, much less reach a 
majority of any given community. What about noonday lectures 
to factory hands? Some slight results might be obtained this 
way but the time is very short for the development of such a subject. 
Circulars in the pay envelopes are, too, a very uncertain method, 
but probably wili do no harm. 

What shall we do with the prostitute, either male or female ? 
We must not pass over this question too rapidly; prostitution has 
always existed and one would be very optimistic to think it might 
be eradicated. To a certain extent the commercial prostitute may 
be controlled but it seems reasonable to suppose that among the 
clandestine prostitutes, disease incidence is probably higher. This 
is a very vexing question and I would only point out in passing 
that when we say prostitute we must think of others besides the 
commercial individual and must have our legislation and enforce- 
ment far-reaching enough to include this other class. It must be 
remembered too that if we take the commercial prostitute from her 
accustomed haunts we must see to it that she has some trade or 
occupation whereby she can earn her livelihood, for many prosti- 
tutes are undeveloped mentally. Mere placement in a new environ- 
ment is not sufficient, and they should be closely followed by our 
social agencies. 

If we were not previously convinced that education never 
harmed anyone, the results obtained by the effort of the United 
States government to make our army fit during the world-war 
would clinch the matter. True, the task was entered into for 
purely selfish reasons (to produce an efficient body of men) but if 
it is worth while in time of war, why not in times of peace? And 
the government’s program was one of intensive education: lectures, 
quizzes, lantern slides, moving pictures, everything to get the mes- 
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sage across. And then for the keystone of the arch, prophylatic 
stations were established for treatment when necessary. It would 
seem as though this tried and successful method would be the most 
promising procedure, and it can be applied gradually to any com- 
munity. We should adopt this program—for the establishment 
of prophylactic stations offers no particular difficulty, and the 
advantage of their use would soon be apparent even to an apathetic 
public, but the method of education does, simply because people 
are not yet advanced enough to realize the value of such informa- 
tion. Every possible method should be used to educate the 
general public, particularly the younger generation, and at the 
same time executives in educational work should have the matter 
of including such courses in their curricula brought clearly to their 
attention. 

With but a limited amount of money available for an educational 
program it should be remembered that the difficulty of reaching 
the adults in the population is much greater than that of reaching 
the younger set. The latter can often be reached in large groups 
in schools and various other organizations. The adults have their 
habits fairly well crystallized and any attempt to reach them is 
palliative rather than preventive. Let us educate the educators 
and others who are leaders in the formation of public opinion, and 
by this means reach the present younger generation. Our program is 
one which should look many years to the future for any appreciable 
decrease in these diseases, so we should not be discouraged if 
early efforts are not particularly successful. Persons trained in 
preventive hygiene realize the truth of this latter statement, and 
it should be impressed upon those other workers in the field who 
have no such training, but whose splendid enthusiasm makes them 
very valuable, in order that they will not lose their courage if 
early attempts are not signally fruitful. The difficulties which 
beset the road are legion, and the only way advance can be made is 
by steady, scientific, rational measures—we must keep “pegging 
away.” 

In high schools they generally teach a smattering of the physi- 
ology of the circulation and perhaps of respiration, but this, the 
most important of all—the physiology of reproduction—is tabooed. 
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I know of only one high school in which this subject is claimed to 
be properly taught and perhaps it is just as well, for it is work for 
an expert in this particular field. And when I say an expert I 
mean a good teacher—interested in the subject he is teaching, 
but one who possesses more than the interest of the layman, and 
while I admit never having had any pedagogy (and perhaps I am 
the better for it) I feel that it will not be out of place to give some 
personal ideas on the necessary qualifications of a teacher in this 
particular subject (though they may be of more general application). 

First of all, he must have had extensive training himself along 
biological and medical lines—this is fundamental, and if you think 
it an unnecessary statement look at the training (or rather lack of 
it) that most of our teachers in hygiene, particularly in the second- 
ary schools, have had. ‘To this should be added, if possible, some 
expert or consulting work in the field chosen, so that the teacher 
will not grow stale but keep up with the procession of ideas in the 
world. In hygiene, more than in any other field of educational 
endeavor, are we less willing to recognize the “authority” who is 
without training and to whom we might refer as a mental ‘Topsy— 
who “just grew.”” Training, preferably in sanitary science and 
preventive medicine, is an absolute prerequisite. 

Secondly, the teacher must speak in simple language easily 
understood by the students—he must project himself back to the 
position where he was when he was the age of his students, in other 
words he must always realize that he is not addressing a group of 
experts in his particular field. The teacher is not necessarily an 
orator, perhaps it is better if he is not, but he should be able to 
present facts clearly and concisely. 

Thirdly, the teacher must be sincere and enthusiastic. Unless 
he possesses all three of these fundamentals his course will be a 
failure and he will have wasted the time of his students, which 
time is regarded altogether too lightly in many schools. If the 
course is not successful, examine it carefully from the standpoint 
of the three requirements given above. You will be surprised how 
often the failure is due to the non-recognition of the first one 
named, and yet one would expect but little from a teacher in any 
other field if he had had no fundamental training. And let me 
caution you that a course just labeled “hygiene” will not fill the 
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bill; it must have the proper content. I have known of such 
courses, which were largely drivel, on physiology, climatology, or 
dietetics and do recall here that the waste of the student’s time in 
taking such a course, while important, is the least important 
factor, for not only had his time been wasted but, most noteworthy 
of all, a subject of relatively no importance has displaced informa- 
tion of the greatest import and the student is without the knowl- 
edge to which the time of the course was dedicated. 

I believe that it is possible to attack the problem in the last 
years of high-school curriculum (if we can provide proper teachers) 
and most assuredly it can be handled in our institutions of higher 
learning where hygiene is included (and if it is not taught it should 
be, and that properly). Of course, each sex should be separately 
taught and the instructor should be of the same sex as the class. 
Think what a terrible reproach it was at Panama when some of 
those examined were told they had syphilis, gonorrhea, or both, 
and they replied that they did not know such disease existed! 
Would this not be a most terrible reproach on any of our institu- 
tions of learning? And yet the possibility exists. I wish I had 
time to detail to you the results of a survey made by me about 
three years ago relative to the teaching of hygiene in our colleges. 
This teaching need not be confined to the schools—organizations 
about churches, boy-scout and girl-scout troops and the like offer a 
fertile field for the dissemination of proper hygienic information. 
If rightly approached it is not difficult to interest students in a 
scientific exposition of sex hygiene.) I shall be very glad to give 
you one of these mimeographed copies of the outline of the course 
in public hygiene which I am giving at the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. It represents an attempted biological approach to 
this subject and appeals to the pride of the student from the stand- 
point that inasmuch as he is being trained to become a leader in 
his community, so he must be a pioneer in this, which I do not 
hesitate to call the most important subject in the world today. 

And while we are helping to form public opinion on this sub- 
ject, let those of us who occupy the unimportant places in the world 
not be discouraged. Remember that ‘‘They also serve who only 
stand and wait.” 
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THE GROUP AS AN INSTINCT 
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ABSTRACT 

Importance of grouplife. An individual is never an isolated being, psychologically, 
reactions being controlled by law, psychological law. Wars and conflicts grew out of 
the nature and relationship of groups. Group life is not evil but may be good. The 
group impulse is an instinct. Jmstinct of the group. Instinct is a product of evolution. 
The generalized social instinct is not enough to account for the facts. The survival 
of one’s country is sweeter than the survival of one’s self on account of this instinct. 
Group not fixed. Sight, smell, and hearing identify the group which may be tribe, 
religious group, or nation, but is not a fixedentity. Loyalty is instinctive. Gregarious- 
ness is the sublimation of a prior group instinct. Hatred of groups proves its instinc- 
tive quality. We do not know that we belong to complicated groups. Patriotism is 
the emotional side of the group instinct. We react to the group relationship uncon- 
sciously because it is normal and natural. 

The classical method of determining the relationship of groups 
has been to define them legalistically and formally rather than 
psychologically, and then to try to maintain them on the same 
false basis. Legalism presupposes a deliberate rationalism which 
does not exist among human beings who most of the time are 
merely instinctive, emotional, and imitative, or otherwise manifest- 
ing controls below the level of rationality. Our reactions to group 
conditions seldom rise to the level of deliberation, whether they 
be devotion to fashion or to political opinion. 

In view of the interpretation of the nature of the group in its 
instinctive relation to the individual, we must try to understand the 
individual differently than we would if he did not have this natural 
relationship. An individual is never an isolated being psycho- 
logically, not only because of the effect of others as stimuli on him, 
but because of his very nature which makes it impossible for him 
to fulfil himself except as a member of a group. The group is of the 
most vital importance to him, because of his own nature. Ration- 
ality has no meaning which does not involve the individual function- 
ing as part of a group. ‘The intellectualistic mode of thinking was 
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thought. The prevalence of this mode, however, has been so 
general that the new psychology seems to some to be actually im- 
moral in apparently substituting expediency for absolute dogma. 

Although non-rational in the abstract sense, there is a uni- 
versality and uniformity in the reactions which show that they are 
controlled by law, but it is psychological, not legislated law in its 
authority. The discovery of these laws must be empirical; but 
when they are adequately demonstrated, they will have as much 
validity as the laws of physics or chemistry. Dogma has caused 
indescribable error and disaster for which the world is now dearly 
paying. 

Religion and philosophy have been prevailingly a priori and 
absolutistic rather than a posteriori and pragmatic. ‘The first 
social studies coming from those nurtured in the “schools”’ naturally 
tended in the same direction; but whether such reasoning be 
justified or not in purely abstract fields, it has no justification in 
social science. As a student of William James, I used to resist his 
pragmatism; but as a sociologist, I soon became convinced that 
any other method is futile. No universally complete principle 
about society whose complexity is so infinite can be laid down. 
Pragmatism insists that the truth appears only so far as it proves 
to work and its working proves it to be truth. If we examine the 
ordinary interpretation of social phenomena, we shall discover that 
our social philosophy has been largely dominated by theories that 
are not working and therefore are not true. We do know, how- 
ever, some things that work; and if we can classify the principles 
that are known to work, we shall have some positive law to which 
we can make practical adjustments, and by so far progress can 
take place. 

Wars, revolutions, and class conflicts grow out of the nature and 
relationships of groups. To prevent them there is demanded, first, 
an understanding of their origin in this nature and relationship, and, 
second, an application of this understanding in both social and 
political science. 

There is an unfortunate prevalence of the idea that the relation- 
ship of the individual to the group and of groups to each other is 
characteristically evil. The very amount of literature and tradition 
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about the dangers of the crowd and the pathology of mob psy- 
chology has seriously misled us. The implication has been that 
only the individual free from the control of the group is the normal 
and desirable person. Nothing could be farther from the truth. 
The emphasis which Le Bon and the other exponents of crowd 
psychology have put on the abnormal aspect has diverted our 
attention from the normal and tremendously vital forces of the 
group. In America the emphasis on individualism and the indi- 
vidual has made it difficult to readjust our thinking to a realization 
of the fact that the individual is not paramount. Only occasionally 
do we have the psychopathology of the mob. It is true, however, 
that the relationship of groups in the world is at present mani- 
festly pathological, and the greatest problem is to discover some 
way in which the disease can be cured. This involves a new 
psychological interpretation. 

We have never had an adequate explanation of the fact that 
men have always forsaken father and mother, wife and children, 
and left the dead to bury their own dead in order that they might 
fight even unto death for the preservation of their groups. The 
impulse which drives them to it lies deep in nature itself—deeper 
than values based on reason. Ji 7s an instinct tn its own right. 

Instinct is a product of the evolutionary process which persists 
in both the biological and psychological organization of the indi- 
vidual. It originated through the selection of spontaneous reactions 
which enabled the individual to survive. Some instincts cease 
to be significant for survival though they continue to function. 
Fear of snakes and lightning are examples. Others continue to 
preserve the individual and the race from extinction. The food and 
mating instincts are fundamental. ‘The generalized social instinct 
is not adequate to meet all the conditions. No individual ever 
survived through society in general, but always by belonging to a 
specific group of which he was in his very nature an integral part and 
from which his social qualities are derived. In other words, the 
instinct does not come from the need of an association with people 
in general, but from specific groups without which no individual 
has ever survived. The individual, according to the theory 
maintained in this study, brings to the group a predisposition to 
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identify himself with it, and its influence on him arises from his own 
nature. By nature he is adapted to the group. In the evolution 
of the human species and in most prehuman species no individual 
survived except as a member of a group. In fact, the individual 
survival has been much more dependent on the survival of the 
group than on any possible exertion which the individual 
could make on his isolated behalf. The result has been that 
both the normal instinct and its half-conscious enhancement 
by imagination, custom, and tradition have made the individual 
value his own personal existence less than that of his group. ‘It 
is sweet to die for one’s country” because the survival of one’s 
country is instinctively more significant to one than the survival 
of one’s individual self. Such a driving emotion could only be 
felt as the fulfilment of a basic instinct, never as arising from 
abstract reasoning. Each individual unconsciously postulates his 
own existence in the continuity of his group because in the struggle 
for survival there was no other possibility of existence. 

Never in the human species have the offspring been nurtured 
successfully except in families where the infant had in his own right 
a value around which the family activities centered. It has been 
found through the slaughter of the innocents that institutional 
care of infants is fatal. When the family ceases to hold the atten- 
tion of the boy, he joins a gang, for whose reality he will fight 
bloody battles. The adult must be in some group as family, club, 
or neighborhood, otherwise he will be restless and lost like a rudder- 
less ship. Excommunication was the worst punishment that 
could be imposed on a man in the Middle Ages, because it cut 
him off from those groups which were peculiarly his own, and so 
“the man without a country” arouses the pity of all who hear his 
plight, because in themselves they feel the horror and unnaturalness 
of it. Whenever an individual is by any means ungrouped, his 
struggle to regroup himself is just as immediate and unreasoned in 
its origin as the heliotropism through which simple-celled animals 
turn to the light. Esprit de corps is always specific, never general. 

The group, however, is not a fixed thing any more than the 
kind of food or particular mate is fixed. An instinct is simply an 
impulse or tendency which is fulfilled in a general direction. The 
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newly hatched chick will peck at the head of a nail as though it were 
a fly, and it does not know why it is pecking. The particular kind 
of food that the chick will eventually eat by preference will depend 
on the opportunity of late circumstances. In like manner the 
group for which the instinct inclines the individual is quite unde- 
fined, and will be determined by a great variety of conditions. 
Or again, while the mating instinct is universal, the particular 
mate will be determined by various sorts of social control which will 
define the limits within which the selecting will take place. Pub- 
lic opinion, religion, education, exercise a direction over the mating 
instinct, and may inhibit its action, but in no way do they elimi- 
nate it. Through it the race survives. 

Similarly the food instinct attains its fulfilment in whatever 
makes the individual survive; as the mating instinct with the 
accepted mate, so the group instinct has as its object whatever 
group for the moment posits survival. This will vary widely 
under changing circumstances, and there will be a striving to 
identify the proper group through the help of the senses just as the 
chick through its eye, taste, and muscle sensations learns both 
accuracy and discrimination in getting its food. The first group 
will be the immediate family—though under primitive conditions, 
both among animals and humans, the family was not clearly 
distinguishable from the pack, flock, clan, or tribe. Whatever it is, 
however, it is the group in which the individual maintains his 
existence and without which he would perish. All individuals 
which have not had the instinct to identify themselves with a 
group have been eliminated by the simple process of natural 
selection. 

The sense of sight is probably the most significant at first in 
identifying one’s own group, but smell, hearing, and touch are also 
employed. Any sensation that is familiar will ordinarily be safe. 
The ant, as Lloyd Morgan has shown, is attacked by members of 
its own hill if it has the odor of other ant hills. The degree of 
familiarity to the senses will not be constant, so symbolism is 
employed to supplement the limitations, such as the flag or cos- 
tumes. The ancients used enemy and stranger synonymously, 
because it was necessary to be on guard against anyone not within 
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the group. ‘‘Consciousness of kind”’ is the recognition of some 
symbol with which one identifies his own group. 

The most obvious group is the race whose similar color, hair, 
face, and form are easily recognized, so that race integrity is main- 
tained by a natural grouping immediately recognized by the 
senses. The majority of the people within a race, however, do 
not know of the existence of other races, so that race, though an 
actual grouping, does not universally rise to consciousness. Con- 
sidering race as the widest extreme, the local family or neighbor- 
hood group will be the narrowest, in which all the individuals may 
be known personally, or through some distinguishing local sign, 
as accent, costume, customs which are immediately familiar. 
Between these extremes there are almost infinite groups of which 
two are clearly defined: religion and nationality. These are 
complex and not so immediately obvious. 

The relation of the individual to the groups is continually 
changing, as factors in survival are recognized. Thus religion 
defines a grouping in which the survival has various values whose 
recognition is not simple. Emotion, tradition, formalism, and reason 
impress themselves constantly until often the religious grouping 
has become a dominant one. The symbol by which it is recog- 
nized is ritual. In fact, with the exception of the immediate 
group and the racial group which are known directly, all the 
groups have some sort of symbolic ritua!. This is peculiarly true 
of the nation which is of comparatively recent origin, but which 
has come to include most of the other survival values. Although 
religious organization was earlier and more inclusive, within recent 
centuries the nation has supplanted it, because that was even 
more comprehensive. The symbolism of the nation is very varied 
and has often been mistaken for merely geographical area or 
political organization. These are possible, but not exclusive 
marks. The only real test is the definition made by the attitude 
of the people themselves, and this may be based on common 
blood, common tradition, history, religion, or language, but, what- 
ever be the basis, we must accept the fact that the national con- 
sciousness forms the most solid grouping at the present time. 
This does not mean that it is any more permanent than any which 
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have preceded it, but for the present more of the human race feel 
their survival to be in the nation than in any other grouping to 
which they may belong. The measure of this is found in the 
struggles which have been and are being made in behalf of the 
nation. National individuality is a reality of consciousness. 

While particular groups may be in flux, the instinct will remain 
permanent. Psychologically, of course, it is a complex. Under 
changing conditions there may be many variations. When the 
wolf is separated from his pack, he is much distressed; when the 
wolf has evolved to the dog, he transfers his pack instinct to the 
family with which he identifies himself, and he will endanger his 
own life in behalf of that family as readily as previously he fought 
for his pack. 

The so-called gregarious instinct is derived or sublimated from a 
prior group instinct which is always directed to a definite group. 
Loyalty and patriotism are the accompanying emotions, and the 
measure of character is to be found in them because they show 
that the individual has definitely identified himself with a value 
larger than his immediate self. We all respond to an example of 
loyalty, because it is needed in others for our own survival. Con- 
versely, since we always judge an individual as a representative of 
his group, we lay upon him vicariously the virtues and vices of the 
whole. This is peculiarly apparent where there is hatred. Any 
member of a nation or class is with the greatest difficulty treated 
on his own merits. The universality of this mode of reaction 
can only point to its origin in our instinctive nature by which we 
transfer to another that which is potential in ourselves, viz., an 
organic relationship with the group. 

Again, an individual without a group would be an inefficient, 
wild animal. In order to get the notion that as a person one is 
very much more closely related to his group than to his separate 
personality, one only needs, so far as possible, to think himself 
free from other human influences, and he will find that he would 
have no language, no customs, no morals—nothing but crude 
impulses. 

We are the product of social relationships, or, in other words, of 
the groups to which we belong. We react in terms of our groups, 
and must always be understood as reflecting them. 
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We postulate many values and we find them realized in as 
many groups. These values have varying significance, and the 
groups in which they are realized have correspondingly varying 
allegiances. At a given moment an individual will not be able to 
arrange the groups to which he belongs in a smooth scale of values, 
because he has no means of relating them to each other and to 
himself. They represent different levels of existence. The food 
level, the play level, the mating level, the economic level, the 
spiritual level, et al. Under the best conditions none of these 
are threatened, so none rise strongly into consciousness. ‘They 
are taken for granted. As they become more complex it is neces- 
sary to call in the aid of imagination and reason to supplement the 
instinct. When the food level demands a balanced ration, a highly 
organized culinary system is required; when mating is eugenic, 
science and religion are both needed. On the broadest spiritual 
levels, a moral, social, and political organization is required. 

The moment the value is raised above the crudest sensual 
satisfaction, the other psychological faculties are employed to enable 
the individual to find his fulfilment. This may occur through 
education, persuasion through facts, or through propaganda. 
Propaganda uses all the arts at its command to show the individual 
that his salvation is assured only through some particular group. 
A large part of the world’s activity consists in trying to convince 
people who do not easily perceive it that their survival in certain 
respects or on certain levels depends on their identifying themselves 
with some particular group. We do not naturally know that we 
belong to any of the complicated groups. We have to be made 
aware of our identity. 

The Salvation Army would save the sinner from hell by having 
him feel his identity with the religious group. The patriot ele- 
vates the fatherland to the highest value; the socialist makes 
economic class-consciousness the goal. In all groups there are 
those who have seen new values before the others, and they become 
the prophets or the agitators according to the conditions. When 
the Englishman says that there would be no Irish question if it were 
not for the agitators, or the capitalist that labor would be content if 
it were not for the professional organizer, they are looking at 
an incident, not a main cause. Does the agitator represent a 
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potential group into which those whom he is trying to influence 
will naturally fall when they are aroused to a consciousness of the 
significance of the fact to themselves? If the agitation makes good, 
this will be unquestionable. 

Loyalty and patriotism are merely the emotional side of the 
group instinct. They measure the identity of the individual with 
his group. In all nations during the Great War this normal emo- 
tion of national patriotism was greatly increased by concentrating 
all sorts of stimuli upon it. The appeals to hate and fear were the 
most effective. Both of these are also instincts which may supple- 
ment the group instinct. In America people became conscious 
for the first time that America was elementally significant to them. 
It was so significant that men and women eagerly offered to risk 
their lives for it. The point I wish to make here is that this 
patriotism was stimulated by propaganda. And this is always the 
case. One cannot see easily in such a complex group as a nation 
that his survival depends upon its survival. And the same thing 
is true of many other groups to which we potentially belong. 

The method of arousing this potential loyalty is well illustrated 
by the machinery which is employed in all colleges and in each class 
to develop college spirit. It differs in no respect from the method 
of the evangelist in the revival meeting, or the political organization 
which plays up patriotism. And we are making much now of the 
development of community spirit, which is originally a primary 
grouping, but under the conditions of modern life has to be stimu- 
lated artificially. 

From these illustrations it might be inferred that the individual 
is a somewhat passive recipient of an influence imposed on him 
by his group. This is not the case. He is simply by instinctive 
nature predisposed to the group, though he cannot always know 
until it is shown to him how important some particular group may 
be to his more complete existence. 

We react to the group relationship unconsciously and without 
hesitation, because it is normal and natural. We have resentments 
and attachments as individuals to individuals, though even those 
are colored by our group membership, but our capital emotions are 
those related to a specific group. Since the reality of the group 
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is created out of the nature of individuals as a result of natural selec- 
tion, the problems which arise from the relationship of groups in 
the world-process must be considered directly as problems which 
are to be solved by a proper consideration of the instinctive nature 
of man, and not from the point of view of its superficial manifesta- 
tions. While the survival value of particular groups may vary 
with conditions and insight, the potency and inevitableness of 
the action of the instinct are the fundamental factors to be reckoned 
with in the reorganization of the world. 
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THE NEIGHBORHOOD: A STUDY OF LOCAL LIFE 
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University of Washington 


ABSTRACT 


Meaning of the concept neighborhood. It is difficult to define the neighborhood in 
the modern city. Interpretations of neighborhood made by various scholars seem 
to include three elements: spatial proximity to some focus of attention; physical or 
cultural differentiation from surrounding areas; intimacy of association among the 
inhabitants of the area. History of the neighborhood. Primitive peoples for the most 
part live in small territorial societies. The village community type of social organiza- 
tion represents the dominance of neighborhood over kinship as a bond of union. The 
ancient city was frequently but a federation of small locality groups. Even the 
modern city grows, as a rule, by the inclusion of small suburban communities, many 
of which retain their local self-consciousness for years after incorporation. Elements 
of neighborhood association. ~Cooley refers to the neighborhood as the universal 
nursery of the primary human ideals, such as kindness, loyalty, self-sacrifice, etc.; 
however hostility as well as mutual aid may flourish in neighborhood association. 
Common sense conception of city neighborhood. Students in Columbus defined neighbor- 
hood as the small personal area immediately surrounding their homes. Organized 
neighborhoods in Columbus. Several different streets of the city have developed local 
organizations for the promotion of local interests, such as street beautification, pro- 
tection from industrial encroachments, and the encouragement of sociability. A 
study of these organizations shows that they are largely the products of the initiative 
and industry of a few individuals or families on each street. 


III. THE NEIGHBORHOOD 


The general effect of the continuous sifting and sorting of a city’s 
population, as we have seen in the foregoing chapters, is to produce 
a patchwork of local areas differentiated from one another by cul- 
tural, racial, or linguistic peculiarities. In common parlance such 
areas are usually designated as localities, districts, colonies, or 
neighborhoods. Since the neighborhood is one of our oldest social 
institutions and since it is again coming into the focus of attention 
of writers on urban questions,‘ let us briefly examine its applicability 
to local life in the city environment. 

Probably no other term is used so loosely or with such changing 
content as the term neighborhood, and very few concepts are more 

* See, e.g., such recent books as M. P. Follett’s The New Staie (1918), and John 
Daniel’s America via the Neighborhood (1920). 
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difficult to define. The word neighborhood has two general connota- 
tions: physical proximity to a given object of attention, and inti- 
macy of association among people living in close proximity to one 
another. On the flat plains of the agricultural states there are no 
objective marks by means of which the stranger can distinguish one 
rural neighborhood from another, yet almost any individual ap- 
proached can give a very definite answer as to what constitutes his 
neighborhood; it simply embraces the area round about his home 
in which reside those families with whom he has intimate and 
direct personal relations. 

In the city, on the other hand, there are very distinct objective 
differences between the various residential areas, but little or no 
personal acquaintance or group association among the families of 
any particular area. It is on account of these peculiarities of city 
life that we find so many different usages of the turm neighborhood. 
Some writers are accustomed to use the word as implying mere 
physical proximity to a certain institution or topographical feature." 
Others refer to the neighborhood as a cultural area,’ sufficiently 
differentiated from the surrounding territory to be considered as a 
unit, while others again use the word in its traditional sense as 


implying intimacy of association’ and personal acquaintance. 


t Stuckenberg, Sociology, I (1903), 81. 

2 Park defines the neighborhood, ‘“‘The City: Suggestions for the Investigation of 
Human Behavior in the City Environment”’ (American Journal of Sociology, XX, 
579), as “‘a locality with sentiments, traditions, and a history of its own.” 


3 Cooley lists the neighborhood as an example of a “primary group” (see Social 
Organization, chap. iii) and he defines a “‘primary group” elsewhere (Amer. Jour. of 
Sociol., XXV, 327) as, “‘an intimate group, the intimacy covering a considerable 
period and resulting in a habitual sympathy, the mind of each being filled with a 
sense of the mind of the others, so that the group as a whole is the chief sphere of the 
social self for each individual in it of emulation, ambition, resentment, loyalty, etc.’’ 
Kellogg in a rather vague way says, “the neighborhood is an intermediate group 
between the family and the city, among those communal organizations in which 
people live as distinct from purposeful organisations in which they work (Charities and 
Correction [1909], p. 176). Taylor (Religion in Social Action, p. 166) states that 
“the neighborhood is to be regarded as an extension of the home and the church, 
and is identified closely with both.” Wood refers to the neighborhood (Amer. Jour. 
of Sociol., XIX, 580), as ‘‘the most satisfactory and illuminating form of the social 
extension of personality, of the interlacing and comprehensive complex of the interplay 
of personalities; the social unit which can by its clear definition of outline, its inner 
organic completeness, its hair-trigger reactions, be fairly considered as functioning 
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The concept neighborhood has come down to us from a distant 
past and therefore has connotations which scarcely fit the facts 
when applied to a patch of life in a modern large city. As far back 
as we have record human society seems to have been composed of 
a vast number of small intimate groups more or less definitely 
attached to fixed localities. 

W. G. Sumner says (Folkways, p. 12), ‘‘The concept of ‘primitive 
society’ which we ought to form is that of small groups scattered 
over a territory.”” Most of the native peoples of the present day 
live in small neighborhood groups knit together by notions of kin- 
ship, common custom, and local feeling. The Dyaks of Borneo 
live in small villages, ‘‘each of which is inhabited by a dozen 
families and sometimes by several hundred persons, peacefully 
living together” (P. Kropotkin, Mutual Aid [1907], p. 110). “‘The 
Arunta of Central Australia are distributed in a large number of 
small local groups, each of which occupies a given area of country 
and has its own headman . . . . and the members of each group 
are bound together by a strong ‘local feeling’”’ (Edward Wester- 
marck, Moral Ideas, Vol. II [1908], 199). L. T. Hobhouse relates 
that “‘the Yahgans . . . . live in small groups of three or four fami- 
lies, without any regular clan organization, though with fairly well 
established customs to which the feeling of the community lends 
support, a support which is frequently vindicated by force of 
oe The Veddahs consist of a mere handful of scattered 
families living sometimes in trees, in the rainy season often in 
caves, though they are capable of making primitive huts. They 
are hunters, and each Veddah, with his wife and family, keeps 
his hunting ground for the most part scrupulously to himself” 
(Morals in Evolution [1906], Part 1, pp. 43-47). Referring to the 
Yakuts of Siberia Sumner says (quoted by Thomas, Social Origins, 
p. 83), ‘‘ The largest number of settlements contain four or five huts, 
with twenty or thirty souls.” Similar examples might be added 
indefinitely. 


like a social mind.”’ Sanderson (Publications of American Sociological Society, XIV, 
86-87), distinguishes between the community and the neighborhood as follows: 
“the community is the smallest geographical unit of organized association of the 
chief human activities; . . . . the neighborhood is the smallest association group of 


families, with regard to place; it has no organization of activities.” 
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The group forming habit of human beings is, of course, a 
biological inheritance from our prehuman ancestors. As Shaler 
says (The Neighbor, pp. 52-53), ‘the tribal habit of man is not an 
invention made by him. It evidently was inherited from his 
ancestors of the lower life, for among all the Quadrumana clearly 
to be reckoned his collateral but near organic and psychic kins- 
men, this social habit prevails. The creatures usually dwell in 
groups which are evidently held together by a sympathetic bond, 
and are in more or less hostile relations to other groups of the same 
or diverse species, so that we may regard the tribal motive as even 
more affirmed than it could have been by human experience.” 

As long as primitive groups lived in a more or less migratory 
fashion the conception of common kinship, whether fictitious or 
real, seems to have been the dominant bond of union. But with 
the development of more stable modes of life within definite ter- 
ritorial locations the bond of kinship gradually becomes replaced 
by the bond of neighborhood. Maine says (Early History of 
Institutions [1875], p. 72), ‘‘I think, upon trustworthy evidence, 
that, from the moment when a tribal community settles down 
finally upon a definite space of land, the Land begins to be the 
basis of society in place of the Kinship.” 

The universality of the village community form of social 
organization has been well attested by Maine, Gomme, and others. 
Outside of the large cities the village community comprises the 
leading mode of social life for the peoples of all eastern countries. 
Moreover the present Russian mir, the Polish zadruga, and the 
Swiss canton, all present many of the characteristics of their eastern 
prototypes. Furthermore, to quote W. G. Sumner (The Challenge 
of Facts and Other Essays, p. 314), ‘‘the picture presented by the 
settlements in this country until the beginning of the eighteenth 
century was that of little groups of farmers scattered along the 
coast and rivers, forming towns under the loosest possible organiza- 
tion.” These early villages, of course, formed the nuclei of our 
well-known New England town system. 

Even with the development of city life the small neighborhood 
units tend to persist within the larger corporations. ‘“‘The ancient 
city of Teheran . . . . was divided into twelve districts, almost 
totally isolated from one another and permanently at variance with 
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one another” (R. M. Maciver, Community, p. 251). The same 
tendency is seen in Rome whose seven hills formed seven distinct 
neighborhoods. De Coulanges in The Ancient City shows that the 
Greek city was but a federation of local groups, each of which had 
its own religious and civil independence, and acted as a unit resent- 
ing interference on the part of the larger community. Of course 
similar tendencies toward local autonomy may be witnessed con- 
stantly in our own cities at the present time. Our cities grow by the 
inclusion of “satellite communities” and frequently such commu- 
nities refuse to become absorbed in the larger corporations, and 
usually after surrendering their political autonomy retain for years 
a strong local consciousness and social independence. 

In its traditional application the term neighborhood stood for 
rather definite group sentiments, which were the products of the 
intimate personal relations among the members of the small iso- 
lated communities of which society was formerly composed. The 
primary face-to-face associations of the traditional neighborhood 
group formed a universal nursery for what Cooley calls “the 
primary ideals,’”’ such as loyalty, truth, service, and kindness." 

Small homogeneous societies, such as the Russian mir, the 
Polish zadruga, or the isolated rural village, furnish our best exam- 
ples of primary groups, that is of groups with a single set of defini- 
tions of life to which all the members adhere with an emotional 
unanimity. The ideas pertaining to group welfare have dominance 
over individual wishes, consequently there is a minimum amount of 
individuality when compared with life in a modern city. The 
solidarity of the traditional neighborhood is of the spontaneous 
unreflective type.? It is the result of common human nature 
responding to common stimuli. The relation between individuals 
of the group is that of equality. Referring to the early village life 
in this country, Sumner says (op. cit., p. 296), “It is plain that 
equality is the prevailing characteristic of this society; its members 
are equal in fortune, in education, in descent (at least after a genera- 
tion or two), in mode of life, in social standing, in range of ideas, 
in political importance, and in everything else which is social, and 

* Social Organization, chap. iv. 

a See James Mark Baldwin, The Individual and Society, chap. ii, 1911. 
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nobody made them so.”’ Wood, in recounting the personal traits of 
our modern professional neighbor, the city boss, expresses a similar 
idea (Amer. Jour. of Sociol., XIX, 580), ‘‘The local boss, however 
autocratic he may be in the larger sphere of the city with the power 
which he gets from the neighborhood, must always be in and of the 
local people: and he is always very careful not to try to deceive the 
local people so far as their distinctively local interests are concerned. 
It is hard to fool a neighborhood about its own neighborhood 
affairs.”’ It is this insistence upon social equality among neighbors 
that deters the development of latent leadership in our rural 
communities." 

The solidarity of the traditional neighborhood included physical 
as well as social objects. The old swimming pool, the familiar 
hills and trees, the architecture and location of buildings, all 
function as sentimental attachments of the neighborhood. The 
individual becomes so closely identified with all these objects of 
early and intimate contact that they tend to form a part of the 
“‘extended self.’”’ Dr. W. I. Thomas,’ in discussing the efforts of 
Germany to Prussianize Poland, says, “If the primary group is 
distinguished by face-to-face and sentimental relations I think it 
is correct to say that the land of the peasant was included in his 
group. And this land sentiment is the most important factor in 
the failure up to date of the plans of the colonization commission.” 
Attachment for locality is even today a significant force in the 
segregation of a city’s population. 

Loyalty, self-sacrifice, and service are the natural products of 
the intimate personal neighborhood groups. As Tufts says, kind- 
ness suggests kinness, and applied originally to members of the 
“‘we-group” only. Kropotkin, in his Mutual Aid furnishes us with 
a vast array of evidence concerning the reciprocal kindness of 
members of primitive communities. Sumner describes (quoted by 
Thomas, Social Origins, p. 79) the neighboily relations of the 
Yakuts of northern Siberia: “If one man’s cow calves earlier than 
those of the others, custom requires that he shall share cream and 


* See an article by G. Walter Fiske, Publications of Amer. Sociol. Society, XI, 59. 
2 Amer. Jour. of Sociol., XIX, 632. 
3 Cf. Tufts, Our Democracy, Its Origins and Its Tasks, chap. iii. 
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milk with those neighbors who at that time have none.” Cooley 
says (Social Organization, p. 38), “One is never more human, and, 
as a rule, never happier, than when he is sacrificing his narrow and 
merely private interest to the higher call of the congenial group.” 
In his book The American Town (1906), p. 32, J. M. Williams de- 
scribes the typical relationship between neighbors as follows: “A 
man must stand ready to help his neighbor as well as himself. Thus, 
when two woodsmen were working independently in adjoining 
wood-lots, each would impulsively run to the help of the other as 
he struggled to ‘skid’ a log upon a bob-sled. ‘T’ll help you and you 
help me in return’ represents the complete relation 

‘close-fisted’ as to fail of generosity in time of a neighbor’s need 
was bad enough, but to fail to return, when needed, help generously 
extended, was meanness too abject for expression.” 

Of course social friction and petty jealousies are as much the 
products of neighborhood association as are self-sacrifice and 
mutual aid. As E. C. Hayes’ says, “‘ While instinctive cohesion 
is stronger in small groups, so also is personal friction greater, and 
the members of a small group much in spatial proximity must have 
more in common in order to render their union permanent and 
strong, than is required to bind together larger populations.” 

In order to get an expression of the common-sense conception of 
the neighborhood within the city, I had the students in my classes 
at Ohio State University, who were residents of Columbus, write 
answers to the following questions: ‘“‘Draw a map of that part of 
your city which you consider to be your neighborhood. Indicate 
on the map the location of your home, and state the number of 
years you have lived there. Give your reasons for bounding 
your neighborhood as you do.” The following statements are 
typical of the fifty-seven replies analyzed: 


(1) These are the streets I traverse oftenest. (2) On these streets live the 
people with whom I am acquainted and associate. (3) When we get in this 
part of town we feel that we are getting near home. (4) I consider this my 
neighborhood because it includes the houses nearest my home and because 
I know most of the families in this vicinity very intimately. (5) These are the 
streets that I used to play in and I still know most of the families residing here. 


* Introduction to Sociology, p. 76. 
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(6) To my mind the word neighborhood includes the people right around my 
house; it is the vicinity very near. (7) We speak of anything happening within 
a square of our home as being in our neighborhood but we do not know half of 
the people who live there. We have lived on this street six years. (8) I used 
to play with the children from most of these families [that is, families within an 
area of about a block and a half on the same street]; my small brother made 
me acquainted with others. I have lived here nine years. (9) Neighborhood to 
me means the people living in the same block we live in, those across the alley 
in the rear, and those living in the block across the street. (10) I consider the 
cross streets as the boundary of our neighborhood, the streets being so wide, 
especially where I live, that we do not recognize the people on the other side. 
I have lived here fourteen years. (11) I consider that this constitutes our neigh - 
borhood [an area of a couple of blocks] because these are the families that we 
come in contact with most frequently on the street car and at community gather- 
ings. (12) I consider these particular streets my neighborhood because gener- 
ally they are the only surrounding scene and the only people with whom we 
come in daily contact. (13) I have no particular reason for using this boundary 
as the boundary of our neighborhood except that it is the block in which we 
live, the families here are not of the sociable type; I have lived here four years. 
(14) I should say that my immediate neighborhood consists of the two southeast 
and southwest blocks; while the block at the northwest is also my neighbor- 
hood it is not my immediate neighborhood because we do not associate with 
these people and the spirit of the two factions is different. I have lived in 
this section for six years. (15) I consider my immediate neighborhood 
around the square S. to M. avenues since that is where I have lived the last 
five years. I think this is my neighborhood because we meet these people 
oftener and feel that we know them better. 


From a consideration of these statements and from an examina- 
tion of the maps which accompanied them, it is clear to me that the 
conception which the average city dweller holds of his own neighbor- 
hood is that of a very small area within the immediate vicinity of 
his home, the limits of which seem to be determined by the extent 
of his personal observations and daily contacts. 

But in referring to neighborhoods in general in Columbus much 
larger areas seem to be implied, spatial proximity to some central 
focus of attention being the determining feature. For example it 
is local custom to speak of “Indianola,” ‘Glen Echo,” ‘The 
Hilltop,” “West Side,” etc., as various neighborhoods within the 
city, although each of these areas embraces many streets and con- 
tains thousands of people. What then is the city neighborhood ? 
For certain administrative purposes it is important to consider these 
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larger geographical expressions as units of neighborhood interest, 
while for other purposes, where intensity of social opinion counts, 
the smaller nuclei of common life may prove more effective units. 


The segregation of the population within a city along racial, economic, 
social, and vocational lines, tends to give to different local areas at least an 
external coloring which enables one to draw more or less definite lines of demar- 
kation between them. In the course of time these different areas acquire a sort 
of homogeneity and a historical continuity which develops a rudimentary sense 
of self-consciousness. This self-consciousness is usually enhanced if the area 
acquires a name designating its chief feature of attention, such as Niggertown, 
Flytown, Little Italy, etc. Such areas are, as a rule, in constant process of 
change, but since their selective influences attract about the same class of 
people from year to year their external aspects maintain a somewhat regular 
form. While districts of this sort vary greatly in size and in social solidarity, 
and while they may possess but few of the characteristics of the traditional 
neighborhood, nevertheless they possess sufficient significance from the stand- 
point of social selection, and have sufficient importance in community organiza- 
tion to warrant some such characterization as the term neighborhood. 


If we consider the neighborhood then in this more general sense 
as representing a patch of common life within the larger community, 
which is sufficiently differentiated from the city as a whole to be 
thought of as a unit, we have several different types of neighbor- 


hoods represented in Columbus. ‘Taking as our criterion for the 
classification of these neighborhoods, the chief element in population 
selection, we have three grades of economic neighborhoods,’ that 


* Consult Map II, p. 153, ‘Economic Areas in Columbus,” for the locations of these 
different economic neighborhoods. It will be observed that, with but one exception, 
the south side, the economic status of the wards increases as one goes from the center 
out toward the periphery of the city. In fact the most exclusive neighborhoods all lie 
beyond the corporation limits. On the east side the suburban village of Bexley is the 
restricted area for the city’s social élite. For many years Columbus has vainly sought 
to have this village enter the corporation, but up to date the villagers have preferred 
their local autonomy to the anonymity of city life. On the uplands, just beyond the 
western extremity of the city, are three other exclusive residential villages, Grand View 
Heights, Marble Cliff, and Upper Arlington. These villages are all of comparatively 
recent origin and the real estate restrictions limit the population to the wealthy home- 
owning class. Local consciousness is quite pronounced in all three and several experi- 
ments in community enterprises have been introduced, such as the local paper, the 
community church, the community kitchen, etc. 

Another new residential section of the more exclusive type is fast developing just 
beyond the northern limits of the city. Many new additions have been opened up in 
this vicinity during the past few years and the Highlands east of the Olentangy River 
are rapidly becoming adorned with beautiful homes and picturesque gardens, 
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is, areas representing three fairly distinct economic divisions. 
These may be grouped as poor, middle class, and wealthy residential 
districts. 

On the other hand, we have distinct racial and national groups 
where the chief elements in population selection are consciousness of 
kind, common language, and traditions. These are represented in 
Columbus by the large negro neighborhood on East Long Street, 
by the mixed Hebrew and colored neighborhood immediately east 
of the central part of the city, and by the homogeneous German 
neighborhood on South High Street. 

In the third place we have the industrial neighborhood, in which 
reside the employees of a large industry, as, for example, the “ South 
Side Neighborhood” surrounding the Columbus Steel Works, the 
chief factor in social selection being convenience to place of employ- 
ment. Such neighborhoods usually represent a mixture of racial 
and national groups. 

Again we may classify neighborhoods according to the status 
of their historical development into nascent, self-conscious, and 
disintegrating neighborhoods.' Like all other social groups, city 
neighborhoods are ever in a process of change. Fluctuations in 
rental and land values, due to the vacillation of city life, produce 
continuous movements of population from one section of the city 
to another, thus changing the economic and racial complexion of 
neighborhoods within a comparatively short space of time.” 

The city neighborhood differs considerably from its traditional 
prototype in that it represents a much more selected social group. 
Economic, racial, and cultural forces, by distributing the population 
into different residential sections, give to the city neighborhood an 
external appearance of homogeneity that is not frequently found 
in small villages or rural neighborhoods—a homogeneity, however, 
as we shall see later, which is more apparent than real. Racial 
prejudice, national clannishness, and class conflict, all function as 


* See Robert E. Park, op. cit., p. 581. 

2 This is especially true with respect to immigrant neighborhoods. The economic 
progress of the immigrant is faster, as a rule, than that of the slum-dwelling American; 
consequently more immigrants than Americans graduate from the poorer neighbor- 
hoods. The district surrounding the Godman Guild Settlement House of Columbus 
has, according to the Settlement head, changed its immigrant population several 


times during the past decade. 
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social forces to give the city neighborhood what self-consciousness 
or solidarity it may possess. 


IV. EXPERIMENTS IN NEIGHBORHOOD ORGANIZATION 


The city of Columbus offers a number of rather unusual exam- 
ples of the spontaneous development of local sentiment. In addi- 
tion to the local improvement associations which have been 
organized in each of the larger local divisions of the city for the 
purpose of directing the general business interests, several streets 
have formed organizations to promote the interests of the residents 
on a single street or city block. Some of these organizations have 
interesting histories, and as experiments in the development of 
local sentiment are worthy of consideration. As far as can be 
ascertained these local organizations are all confined to the northern 
and western sections of the city, regions which are comparatively 
new, and for the most part occupied by home-owners. 

Oakland Avenue Flower and Garden Club.:~—Oakland Avenue is 
located near the center of the sixteenth ward, a few blocks north of 
the university campus. The part of the street that is organized 
extends from High Street on the west to Indianola Avenue on the 
east—a distance of about a quarter of a mile. The street is now 
thirteen years old, having been held in reserve by a real estate firm 
while the surrounding area was built up. A number of property 
restrictions have given a physical uniformity to the street and at 
the same time made for a selection of population. There is a 
building restriction ranging from $2,500 to $3,000 (pre-war prices) 
as a minimum cost per residence. The lots are wide and the homes 
are required to be built thirty feet back from the curb line, thus 
leaving a uniformly wide space for lawns and shrubs. Double 
dwellings and apartment houses are forbidden, also places of 
business. 

The street became formally organized in the spring of 1912, the 
year of the Columbus Centennial. During that spring the Colum- 
bus Flower and Garden Club was formed in order to promote 
general interest in city beautification. A prize was offered for the 


t See Map I, p. 148, for the locations of each of the neighborhoods described in this 
chapter. 
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best-kept street in the city. Under the capable direction of one of 
the leading residents of the street, the ‘Oakland Flower and Garden 
Club” was organized. Meetings of the residents were held in the 
Northwood School, located at the foot of the street, with the result 
that an enthusiastic program for street beautification was adopted. 
Large granite bowlders were erected at both ends of the street, 
giving it an individuality and prominence apart from the general 
neighborhood. Uniformity in design of lawn decoration was 
adopted with the result that, at the end of the year, the citizens 
of the street celebrated the jubilee of being the proud winners of the 
civic prize for the most beautiful street in the city. Meanwhile a 
local paper, the Oakland Avenue News, was periodically published 
and distributed to all the families on the street. 

The enthusiasm engendered by this successful start has never 
quite died out although it has diminished in intensity and has 
required careful fanning on the part of a few indomitable spirits 
whose interest in the success of the undertaking has remained 
unabated. Although a comparatively stable street, the extent of 
change of residence has been one of the chief causes of the fluctuat- 
ing interest in the organization. Of the eighty-five families whose 
names were listed in the street directory published in the Oakland 
Avenue News for September, 1913, thirty-eight had moved from the 
street before June, 1918—a period of five years. 

The organization, designed primarily to promote street beautifi- 
cation, subsequently gave rise to many local activities of a social 
and neighborly nature, among which may be mentioned the admir- 
able practice of sending floral tributes to neighbors in case of 
sickness or death; social picnics in which all families on the street 
participate, ladies’ clubs, and a renowned bowling team, composed 
of male residents of the street. 

Northwood Avenue Flower and Garden Club.—Northwood 
Avenue, which lies next to, and runs parallel with, the street just 
described, supports a similar organization. In fact I might have. 
described the two streets together, were it not for the strong neigh- 
borly rivalry and unitary group character of each. Northwood has 
a physical basis for group life precisely similar to that of Oakland 
Avenue. It formed a part of the same real estate division and, 
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therefore, was subjected to the same street restrictions. Its street 
organization was motivated by the same cause as that of Oakland 
Avenue but did not start off under quite such propitious circum- 
stances. It took the Northwood residents a bit longer to get into 
teamlike action, but once started their organization has retained 
its health and vitality even better than that of its rival. 

In the spring of 1917, with the assistance of some of my students, 
I made a brief study of the Northwood organization in order to get 
some clues respecting the nature of its group life. Every home on 
the street was visited with a brief questionnaire. I shall succinctly 
summarize here the results of our findings at that time. Question- 
naires were filled out by fifty-one families. Of these eleven had 
been living on the street less than one year, thirty-two less than five 
years, and the remainder from five to ten years. All but three of 
the male heads of households were native-born Americans, and 
thirty-seven of the fifty-one male heads were born in the state of 
Ohio, six of whom were born in Columbus. 

In reply to the question, “Why did you select this street as a 
place of residence?” fourteen said that it was on account of the 
attractive features of the street; another fourteen said it was 
because the house suited them; twenty could give no particular 
reason for their decision; while three maintained that their selection 
was due to the presence of friends and relatives on the street. 
Moreover, thirty-two families stated that they knew nothing of the 
street organization, prior to taking up residence there, while the 
remaining nineteen families were familiar with the social activities 
of the street and were more or less attracted to it on that account. 

With respect to intimacy and personal acquaintance, nine 
families stated that they did not have even a speaking acquaintance 
with any other family on the street; thirty-five families reported 
that they had a speaking acquaintance with more than ten families 
on the street; while seven reported that they had a speaking 
acquaintance with more than thirty families. Six families stated 
that they were related, either by blood or marriage, to one or more 
other families on the street. 

Of the male heads of households twelve reported no affiliation 
with community clubs or fraternal orders of any sort; twenty-three 
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were members of but one fraternal organization; while sixteen 
belonged to two or more clubs. As regards religious affiliations, 
eleven different sects were represented, including membership or 
attendance at twenty-four different churches. Moreover, the 
leading bread winners were distributed among twenty-eight dif- 
ferent forms of occupation, and of these only nine reported drawing 
any clientage from the immediate neighborhood. 

An effort was made to sound the attitudes of the different 
householders toward their street organization and its leading func- 
tions. Of the fifty-one families, twenty stated that they had never 
attended any of the street’s meetings; thirty-nine considered the 
organization definitely worth supporting; of these, twenty con- 
sidered its main value to be the promotion of friendship and neigh- 
borly feeling, while the remaining nineteen valued it chiefly from 
the standpoint of its effect upon property values. ‘Twelve families 
did not consider the organization worthy of support. Concerning 
the street practice of sending flowers to neighbors in the event of 
sickness or death, twenty-nine families reported having received 
such floral tributes, and all but four indicated positive appreciation 
of the custom and thought it should be continued. 

Turning now to a consideration of the street paper, the North- 
wood Avenue Bulletin, this little paper has been published at irregu- 
lar intervals ever since 1912. It is an unusually attractive little 
sheet containing many interesting views of the street and supplying 
information with respect to gardening and other matters of family 
interest. It also carries a page headed “Neighborhood Happen- 
ings,” under which are listed news items pertaining to the people 
of the street. This paper represents the idea of one or two enthu- 
siastic promoters and has been published at a loss to the few people 
most intimately concerned. An effort was made to ascertain the 
attitudes of the householders toward this paper, with the interesting 
result that forty-two of the fifty-one families were strong in their 
approval of it and considered that its publication should be 
continued. 

Although a few of the families residing on this street at the time 
the above survey was made were opposed to any attempts to start 
“this small town stuff” in the city, still all but five maintained that 
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it would cause them considerable regret to have to leave the street. 
Many families who stated that they had not the time to participate 
actively in the work of the street organization nevertheless indorsed 
the movement as being distinctly meritorious. 

Ninth Avenue neighborhood.—Another interesting example of 
local manifestation of neighborhood sentiment and one which 
has been brought to the attention of the citizens of Columbus for 
the past decade or so is that of the residents of West Ninth Avenue. 
This little street, only two short blocks in length, is located close to 
the southwest corner of the university campus, in Ward 1s. 
The Neil Avenue street-car line forms the eastern boundary of the 
neighborhood and the university farm borders it on the west. 

Unlike the streets just described, the Ninth Avenue neighbor- 
hood supports no formal organization or street paper, but for years 
past the residents of the street have shown evidence of a distinct 
group feeling which reaches its highest culmination every year in a 
Fourth of July celebration. At this time the street is roped off 
from city traffic and all the residents of the block participate in a 
general street picnic, followed in the evening by a display of fire- 
works, which has become a tradition in the local life of the com- 
munity. The street is much shorter than either of the others de- 
scribed, making it unnecessary to develop secondary means of 
communication, such as the local newspaper. 

In physical appearance the street differs considerably from the 
surrounding area. In the first place it is built up with a distinctly 
superior type of residence from that found in the neighboring 
locality, the assessed value of the homes ranging from $4,000 to 
$15,000. The lawns are spacious and uniformly deep, lending a 
unitary character to the street. 

In our brief study of this street we found that its group life 
depended very largely upon the energetic activities of a single 
family. The head of this household and his wife make a hobby of 
fostering neighborhood sentiment among the residents of the street. 
The meetings that are held to plan entertainments, etc., are usually 
conducted at this man’s residence. 

In addition to the club life that prevails among the residents of 
this street, such as picnics for the children, social activities of the 
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women, and quoit games among the men, various other forms of 
collective action for local purposes have taken place. For instance, 
the street has persistently acted as a unit to keep its western vista 
over the university farm free from obstruction. It has also had 
several experiments in corporate action in fighting the intrusion of 
objectionable structures within its limits. 

Glenmawr Avenue Improvement Association.—This little neigh- 
borhood is located in an attractive spot near the northern end of the 
sixteenth ward. The nature of this community and the purpose of 
its organization are well described in the following words of its 


secretary: 


There is a park thirty-five feet wide and about one thousand feet long in 
the center of Glenmawr Avenue, and when the street was improved this space 
was left by the city with no improvements whatever, not even grass. It was 
necessary for the property owners to improve the condition of this park, and, 
therefore, the organization was formed with a view to beautifying the park and 
establishing a standard in the carrying forward of any improvements on the 
street, such as placing shade trees, constructing sidewalks, placing steps from 
the street to the yard, etc. Present membership, sixty-eight families. Any 
property owner on Glenmawr Avenue or any families renting property located 
on that street are eligible to become members. 

The organization was able to have an ordinance passed through council 
permitting the placing of the sidewalks within two feet of the curb rather than 
five feet as is ordinarily required, which avoided the cutting off of the lawns, 
thus reducing the front yard space. 

The park which was simply a bare space of ground, has been made level, 
fertilized, and a good standard of grass obtained. Seventy shade trees have 
been placed along the edge of the park and between these shrubbery has been 
placed. At the ends of the park flower beds with perennial flowers are main- 
tained and gravel walks placed at intervals across the park to avoid persons 
having to cross from one side of the street to the other walking on the 
grass. 

An ordinance was passed last fall by the Council of the City of Columbus, 
at the suggestion of the Association, requiring the installation of five cobble- 
stone pillars, on which cluster lights will be installed through the center of the 
park. The grass in the park is taken care of by the residents without expense. 

This Association also endeavors to have at their business meetings social 
entertainments for the residents of the street only, and by so doing have created 
a friendly feeling among the residents that could not otherwise have existed. 

The money necessary to carry on the improvements that have been made 
in the park is obtained by assessment of the various residents of the street, the 
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amount being collected without any hardship, and there is always money in 
the treasury to carry on improvements that might be authorized.* 


The foregoing organization was formed in the spring of 1914, 
its meetings are held monthly at the home of one of the residents 
of the street. It serves an area of about two city blocks. 

The Hilltop neighborhood.—The Hilltop is more than a neigh- 
borhood; it is a city within a city. It is a community of about 
15,000 people, topographically separated from the city proper. It 
is an area complete in itself, having its own schools, churches, stores, 
shops, parks, fire-hall, social clubs, local newspaper, and improve- 
ment association, which is really equivalent to a chamber of 
commerce. 

The Hilltop, as indicated on Map I, page 148, lies in the extreme 
western end of the city, about four miles west of the state’s Capitol. 
As the name implies the Hilltop is a promontory rising considerably 
above the “flats’’ which separate it from the heart of the city. 
The division now comprises an area of several square miles and 
includes within its confines the State Hospital for the Insane. 

Comparatively speaking the Hilltop is a new section of Colum- 
bus. Its chief development as a residential area has taken place 
during the past fifteen years, but once available for settlement its 
attractive topographical features made it an eldorado for the better 
class of home-seekers, with the result that it is now a city of new 
homes clustered around the few historic residences which graced 
the landscape in days gone by. Moreover, it is a region of consider- 
able historic importance. Camp Chase of Civil War renown was 
located here, also the Confederate Cemetery, which lies in the 
southwestern part of the district. 

Barring a small Italian neighborhood, located on McKinley 
Avenue at the rear of the Hospital for the Insane, and a larger 
colored colony located in the south along Sullivant Avenue, the 
Hilltop is primarily inhabitated by white American stock, the 
majority of whom are home-owners of the more prosperous class. 
An astonishingly large number of the leading public men of the city 
have their homes in this region, which fact doubtlessly accounts, 
in good measure at least, for the public spirit displayed among the 
residents of the Hilltop. 


t Letter received from the secretary, January, 1920. 
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The negro neighborhood, just referred to, is the “fly in the oint- 
ment’ with respect to the community pride of the people of the 
Hilltop. This colored section, covering an area of about six blocks, 
with a population of approximately 600 people, is not a recent 
development. A number of the colored families have resided in 
this spot for over thirty years, but a fresh influx of colored settlers 
arrived immediately after the Springfield riots a decade or so ago. 
A real estate dealer, devoid of ‘social vision,’’ and ‘“‘greedy for 
gain”’ sold his property to these people with the result that they are 
now fixtures in the community. Aside, however, from the acute 
social problems arising out of their presence in the schools, the 
colored people live to themselves and do not come in contact with 
the general social life of the community. The colored neighborhood 
has its own churches, stores, and motion-picture house, and the 
Camp Chase street-car line is used almost exclusively for transpor- 
tation to and from thecity. This colored neighborhood is one of the 
most orderly and progressive negro localities in the city. According 
to the estimate of one of the oldest colored residents, 75 per cent of 
the families own their homes; and it is a matter of local pride 
that “‘no one has been sent to the penitentiary from this district 
during the past twenty-five years.” 

The local consciousness of the residents of the Hilltop has 
manifested itself in many ways. In the first place a local paper 
called the Hilltop News is published weekly and read by more than 
“eight thousand Hilltoppers every week.” This sheet is the 
“official organ of the Hilltop business men”’ and carries advertising 
and news items of local interest. It also serves as the official 
spokesman for the Hilltop Improvement Association, an organiza- 
tion of Hilltop residents designed to promote the welfare of the 
“Hilltop, its people, and their homes.” 

The Hilltop Improvement Association was organized in 1911 
for the purpose just stated. It was promoted by a number of the 
most enterprising citizens of the community including one of the 
city’s most prominent councilmen. No local organization of the 
city has been more active in the promotion of local interests, or has 
achieved more for the territory served than the Hilltop Improvement 
Association. Its field of activities has included negotiations with 
the city council for the procuring of local satisfactions, such as a 
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recreation building, street-car accommodation, city deliveries, etc. 
It has also stimulated local pride in the care of property and in the 
repulsion of undesirable commercial encroachments, and at the 
same time has done much to engender a feeling of neighborliness 
and sociability among the people. 

The community consciousness among the people of the Hilltop 
is due largely to the peculiar topographical features of the district 
which give it a unitary character quite distinct from the rest of the 
city. Moreover its conflict with the city proper in regard to flood 
protection measures relative to the flood area which separates it 
from the down-town district, has resulted in the development of 
the “we feeling” as contrasted with the rest of the city. In addi- 
tion to this, the boosting attitude has been maintained by the 
comparatively large number of enterprising public citizens who have 
their homes in this district. These home-owners appreciate the 
significance of local community pride and consciously attempt to 
stimulate it in their locality. 

Conclusions.—From a study of these and other experiments in 
neighborhood organization, I venture the following conclusions 
concerning neighborhood work in general. First, that neighbor- 
hood sentiment is most easily engendered where the physical basis 
of life affords a unitary character sufficient to differentiate the neigh- 
borhood from the larger community. Second, neighborhood 
sentiment thrives best where there is a homogeneity and stability 
of population accompanied by a high percentage of home owner- 
ship.*. Third, other things being equal, the difficulty of maintaining 
local interest in local projects varies directly with the extent of 
territory covered and the number of families included. There is 
considerable evidence to show that a street more than two blocks 
in length tends to divide itself into subgroups, especially when two 
different street-car lines are used by the residents in communication 

* According to our general test of stability for Columbus, i.e., the percentage of 
the 1917 electors who re-registered in their respective precincts in 1918, the organized 
neighborhoods just described rank comparatively high in stability. The average 
re-registration for the entire city was 58.6 per cent and for the most stable precinct 
77.8 per cent. The precinct in which Oakland and Northwood avenues are located 


had a re-registration of 75.5 per cent, the Ninth Avenue precinct a re-registration of 
69.1 per cent, and the Glenmawr precinct 64.9 per cent. 
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with the down-town district. Fourth, it may be stipulated that 
interest in the most obviously beneficial local enterprises, even under 
the most favorable conditions, is not as spontaneous and natural as 
many of our promoters of neighborhood enterprises seem to assume. 
In each experiment in neighborhood organization cited above, the 
interest in local affairs has been more or less artificially sustained 
by the “hard work” of a few energetic promoters. 

Nevertheless, the value of such street organization cannot be 
doubted. No one who has visited any of the streets which have 
been described would question the superior merits of corporate 
action over the haphazard ways of traditional individualism. 
Aside from the social benefits accruing from local collective action, 
the effect on real estate values is in itself an important consideration, 


and one which real estate companies are beginning to appreciate.’ 
*I have been informed by several residents of the streets in question that they 

have been offered valuable concessions by rea! estate companies to promote similar 

organizations in new residential divisions which are now being put on the market. 


[To be continued] 
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ABSTRACT 


The scientific achievements of sociology have been disappointing. Sociology 
is properly a utilitarian science. The five methods of sociology.—In it five inductive 
methods of seeking truth may be considered. The common-sense method, consist- 
ing in generalizing from data which chance to come to hand, has been the 
most prominent. The historical method uses documents as its data. The museum 
or census method, having classification as its goal, has been used extensively in social 
surveys and government investigations. The laboratory or experimental method is 
restricted in sociological research by the length of time required for social experi- 
ments, by the number and complexity of the variables involved, and by the difficulty 
of controlling human variables. Superiority of the statistical method.—The statistical 
method consists in applying rigidly objective methods, aided by mathematics, to the 
interpretation of the social phenomena which spontaneously occur. In the form of 
simple comparisons the method has been widely used, but its value has been limited 
by the lack of comprehension of the method even in its crude form, and by the failure 
of crude comparisons to answer adequately the questions involved. Partial correla- 
tion and regression meet the needs of social research by furnishing predictions of 
stated variables in terms of other measured or classified variables, and by indicating 
the importance of the variables not considered. The development of reliable indices 
for certain social variables is prerequiste to the solution of fundamental sociological 
problems by statistical methods. 


Sociology has aspired to call itself scientific ever since Comte 
coined the word and set sociology at the apex of his hierarchy of 
sciences. It has been characteristic of sociologists to state impres- 
sively the scientific ideals which should control their researches. 
Comte devotes a major part of his Positive Philosophy to review- 
ing the unscientific nature of the theological and metaphysical 
stages through which human thought in general and the study of 
society in particular passes, and announces impressively the revolu- 
tionary results which are to follow upon the application of 
positivistic methods to social research. Spencer takes great pains 
to demonstrate that the principles of evolution hold good of social 
phenomena. Ward’s discussion of the characteristics of the 
scientific method and its application to sociology creates in the 
reader at first an enthusiastic expectation that human relationships 
are at length to be analyzed on a strictly objective basis and that 
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a valid and usable science of human welfare is to arise. Giddings 
and Small both devote a great deal of attention to the discussion 
of scientific methods and succeed in creating this same expecta- 
tion that a solid science of society is to develop. 

These expectations have not yet been fulfilled. Ward, in 
connection with his review of the work of Comte and Spencer, 
announces the sterility of all sociology which preceded his own." ; 
In spite of the work of Ward subsequent writers appear to continue 
skeptical with regard to the scientific achievments of sociologists | 


logy 

7 preceding themselves. Even Giddings, who takes a very sympa- 

the thetic view of the work of his predecessors, says: ‘‘I hope that most 

“ial of the readers of this volume will be able to see that much sociology 

a is as yet nothing more than careful and suggestive guesswork; 

ty that some of it is deductive; and that a little of it, enough to 

a encourage us to continue our researches, is verified knowledge.’” 

te Small says that the interpretations of social scientists have 

oe been ‘“‘pitifully superficial, fragmentary and incoherent,’ and he 

-. elsewhere speaks of “‘the thinness and inconclusiveness of nearly ; 

ng everything which has hitherto passed as social ‘science.’’’ 

= If sociology had succeeded in becoming scientific it would be (] 
expected that some degree of unanimity would have begun to appear im 
in the conclusions of the various writers. Unanimity is strikingly i | 

te absent. Ward enumerates eleven fundamentally different concep- - 

of tions of sociology and then proceeds to adopt a twelfth as his own.’ ae 

S- Lack of unanimity in conclusions has been even more striking. 

S. The radical differences of opinion between Comte and Ward on 

a the proper status of women, and between Ward and Spencer on 

Ul the desirability of war and of public education, are classical 

f examples. 

‘4 In recent sociological literature there is perhaps an increasing 

f agreement as to the scope, fundamental problems, and tenative 

' * Dynamic Sociology (1897), I, xxv. 

2 Principles of Sociology (1909), p. xvii. 


3 Meaning of Social Science, p. 147. 

4 American Journal of Sociology, XXVII (1921), 94. 

s “Contemporary Sociology,” Amer. Jour. Sociol., VII (1902), 475-500, 629-58, 
749-62. 
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conclusions of sociology,’ but one seeks in vain for any such definite, 
firmly established, and useful results as, for example, the laws of 
refraction of light, or the germ theory of the transmission of typhoid 
fever. The scientific method in sociology is an aspiration rather 
than a realization, and concrete results of the positivistic methods 
heralded by sociologists in the past are disappointing. Perhaps 
it may not be too presumptuous to attempt to review the elements of 
scientific procedure in order to discover if possible the reasons 
for the failure of sociology to fulfil the promises of those who 
have sought to make it a science. 

The distinction between ‘‘pure” and ‘“‘applied” sociology is 
fundamental to the present discussion. If the motives of socio- 
logical research are primarily intellectual curiosity and the passion 
for systematization, the methods pursued are likely to be funda- 
mentally different from those required if social science is 
considered not as an end in itself but as a means to the direct 
solution of practical problems. While it is obvious that these 
two types of motive interact and supplement each other, it is 
equally true that sociology, in its ultimate motivation at least, has 
been strongly utilitarian. Comte states the purpose of science as 
being to predict in order to control. Ward says that a science 
which does not benefit man is a dead science, and that the winning 
of the power artificially to modify phenomena is the only practical 
value which science has for man. Carver says, in discussing the 
purpose of the study of sociology, that social improvement is the 
only worthy aim of the student. Ross says: “Sociologists 
follow the methods of Science, but they are by no means content 
to seek Knowledge for her own sake. They are not ashamed to 
avow an over-mastering purpose and it is... . to better human 
relations.”’s 

Strikingly enough, ‘‘applied” sociology does not consist to any 
great extent of the application to social problems of the generaliza- 


* Bushnell, “Scientific Method in Sociology,” Amer. Jour. Sociol., XXV (1919), 
41-58. 

2 Comte, op. cit., p. 61. 

3 Dynamic Sociology (1897), I, xxvi, xxvii. 

4 Sociology and Social Progress, p. 2. 

5 Principles of Sociology, p. vii. 
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tions reached in theoretical sociology, but it is built up 
independently on the basis of the experience of social workers, 
the results of social surveys, and the analysis of social statistics. 
Probably the most striking exception to this rule is the attempt 
of socialists to build up a practical social order on the basis of the 
theorizing of Marx and other doctrinaires. Robert Minor finds 
justification for the policies of Lenin in the conclusion of Engels 
that the state has its origin in the institution of private property, 
and hence that the only road to the abolition of the state lies 
through communism.’ Most sociologists however take the theories 
of ethnology much less seriously than this, and close the book of 
social theory before they open the volume of applied sociology. 
This seems to the present writer an eminently sound procedure. 
The question whether communism is a practicable and desirable 
form or social organization must be decided, not on the basis of 
the prehistoric origin of the state, but on the basis of whether 
present human needs can be better served by a condition of com- 
munism than by any other form of society. 

If sociologists were seriously to adopt the utilitarian point of 
view, it would mean a tremendous change of emphasis in social 
research. Instead of being absorbed primarily in social origins 
and philosophical generalizations as to the basis of human associa- 
tion, the social scientist would bend his major energy to the solution 
of specific problems related to human happiness as conditioned 
by the social environment of man. The objectives of pure sociology 
may be stated as the development of a logical system of theories 
which shall most completely explain the origins, the evolution, and 
the current phenomena of social relationships. The objectives of 
applied sociology may be stated as the discovery of socially practic- 
able means for minimizing undesirable social conditions and for 
maximizing desirable social conditions. Social theorists are prone 
to defend pure sociology on the assumption that it is the surest 
road to the achievement of the ends of applied sociology. The 
present writer, on the contrary, maintains that not only has 
social theory proved fruitless for the ends of social betterment, but 
that the achievement of the rational system of social theory sought 
by pure sociology can be greatly promoted by means of the direct 


* The Liberator, October, 1920, pp. 6, 11. 
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attack on social problems. He frankly avows a dominant interest 
in social welfare and in research for directly useful ends clearly 
envisaged at the start. 

What scientific methods then are available for the discovery of 
socially practicable means for minimizing undesirable social condi- 
tions and maximizing desirable social conditions? The writer 
proposes to classify under five heads the more or less scientific 
inductive attempts to arrive at truth: namely, the common-sense 
method, the historical method, the museum or census method, 
the laboratory or experimental method, and the statistical method. 
The past use of each of these methods by sociologists, and their 
availability for promotion of the ends of sociology as defined above, 
will be discussed briefly below. 

The common-sense method may be defined as generalization on 
the basis of whatever experience, information, and tradition chance 
to come to hand. It might be called the armchair method, or the 
casual method. The person who uses it builds up his theories and 
his conclusions by means of pondering upon the occurrences which 
have happened to come under his personal observation, or to have 
been described in his reading or conversation, utilizing the results 
of the thinking of writers and scientists whom he has studied, or 
with whom he has come into contact. 

This method, if such it may be called, consists simply jn carry- 
ing on a little more extensively and intensively than the average 
man does, the ordinary mental processes. The five steps in 
scientific investigation may be stated as definition, classification, 
measurement, enumeration, and correlation. The mind is a 
mechanism for performing these five functions in a proximate 
fashion, and, conversely, these processes are merely refinements 
of ordinary mental acts. The child early begins to perceive differ- 
ences between his sensation complexes, and thus has embarked 
instinctively upon the process of definition. A little later likenesses 
begin to be observed, and thereby the rudiments of classification 
have been achieved. Everyone acquires the ability to estimate 
more or less approximately the size of objects, the intensity of 
their characteristics, and the speed and direction of their move- 
ments, and so performs rudimentary measurements. Everyone 
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learns to approximate the number of certain types of objects with 
which he comes into contact, and thus carries out rudimentary 
enumerations. Everyone learns by habit to observe the repeated 
sequences and groupings of ordinary events, and so engages in 
rudimentary correlation. In these senses everyone is a rudimen- 
tary scientist. Science consists merely in introducing accuracy, 
impartiality, and generality into these ordinary mental processes. 

To indulge in a bit of casual estimation, the writer would judge 
that over three-fourths of the books in the average library are the 
products of the common-sense method. Surely the proportion 
is no smaller than this among sociological writings. The casual 
observer may be a man or woman of wide experience, of broad 
reading and study, of extensive travel, of logical mind, and of 
brilliant capacity for generalization. In proportion as he or she 
has these qualities the resulting output will be of interest and value. 

The dangers of the common-sense method are too obvious to 
require emphasis. The usual crudeness of the definitions employed, 
and of the classifications, measurements, enumerations, and corre- 
lations made, opens the door wide to logical fallacies. Moreover, 
selective errors are introduced in a variety of ways. In order 
to generalize soundly upon casual experience it is necessary to be 
certain that that experience is a fair sample of the data with regard 
to which the generalizations are made. This, however, is not likely 
to be the case. First, the events and objects presented to a given 
individual are not likely to be a fair sample. Secondly, the indi- 
vidual himself selects from the accessible materials the data which 
interest him. Thirdly, when the individual gets to formulating 
his theories, the items which fit his hypotheses recur to his memory, 
while conflicting data are likely to be forgotten or subordinated. 
Hence the data upon which the casual thinker generalizes are 
quite unlikely to be a fair sample. 

As safeguards against these grave drawbacks in the common- 
sense method the chief resources are critical comparisons between 
independent studies and a checking of theories against facts. If 
different students independently arrive by casual methods at 
similar conclusions, the weight to be attached to the results is 
greatly increased. If the inquiries are not really independent, 
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however, agreement may indicate simply a copying of errors. 
Failure to approximate the same results on the part of independent 
students of similar problems indicates fallacious thinking on the 
part of one or both. The lack of any large body of sociological 
truth verified and accepted by independent students is strong 
evidence against the soundness of the bulk of sociological thinking. 
If it is possible to check the conclusions of casual thinking 
against impartially selected facts the results are capable of proof or 
disproof. To do this usually involves, however, the use of the more 
strictly scientific methods described below. The absence of any 
adequate checks upon most theorizing is a great social weakness. 
It should be acknowledged in passing that the present paper 
is a product of the common-sense method. The ultimate test of 
its value will be the results achieved by the methods which it 


proposes. 

Deductive reasoning must of course be used in conjunction with 
any of the inductive methods. The tremendous liability to logical 
fallacy, however, places deduction in a class closely related to the 
casual method. ‘The conclusions of logic are of value only when 
closely checked by criticism and experiment. The chief function 


of the common-sense and deductive methods is to provide 
hypotheses to be tested out by more rigorous scientific methods. 

The historical method is characterized by its use of documents 
as its basic materials. The documents used are almost entirely 
the result of the common-sense method as applied by contemporary 
observers. That is to say, they are the records of the experiences, 
the acts, and the observations of individuals not attempting rigid 
definitions, classifications, enumerations, measurements, or correla- 
tions, and not seeking to make exhaustive investigations. In 
some cases—particularly in connection with legal documents— 
considerable accuracy may be predicated of the data involved, but 
in proportion as comprehensiveness and precision are introduced 
into the original documents the method ceases to be typically 
historical and becomes more properly classifiable under the museum 
or statistical methods. Although based upon casual materials, 
the historical method is a great advance over the casual method 
in that the attempt is made to take into account all of the pertinent 
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documents in arriving at conclusions. If the historian is open- 
minded and industrious, he may eliminate much of the error of 
his original materials by comparisons of the observations of inde- 
pendent students. If he is biased by patriotism or prejudice he 
may, of course, introduce his own errors of selection into his results. 

Even with the best intentions, however, certain handicaps are 
inherent in the historical method. The original documents tend 
to be selective in the data which they report, for they reflect for 
the most part the viewpoints of the educated and privileged classes 
and are colored by the superstitions, prejudices, and limitations of 
the times when they were written. The casual observers who 
produced the documents on which history is based were for the 
most part unable to observe with complete impartiality, because 
of their lack of training and of scientific information. They did 
not know what to look for or where to find it. Modern historians 
have been developing technique for guarding against these errors. 

It is a development of the historical method which Small has 
suggested as the ideal procedure in sociological research. His 
plan would be for a group of specialists in the various social sciences 
all to investigate concurrently the same historical epoch, such, for 
example, as the French Revolution.‘ The method used by Thomas 
in The Polish Peasant in Europe and America is perhaps allied more 
closely to the historical than to any other of the methods listed 
above. Its scientific value testifies to the rich rewards awaiting 
the student who is willing to collect and compare social data 
systematically and impartially. Such work is useful to the degree 
that it is precise in definition, that it gathers impartially all 
pertinent data, and that it discovers the degree and significance 
of the correlations between the variables involved. Any procedure 
which adds accuracy, impartiality, and comprehensiveness to the 
processes of definition, classification, measurement, enumeration, 
and correlation, promotes progress toward scientific methods. 

The museum or census method, as herein defined, is concerned 
primarily with definition, classification, and enumeration of items. 
Many of the biological sciences proceed chiefly by the museum 
method. Geology and paleontology utilize it extensively. 


* The Meaning of Social Science, pp. 156 ff. 
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In the social sciences the museum method has been strongly in 
evidence in ethnology and anthropometry. The great bulk of 
sociological statistics, including the United States census and many 
other government reports, may be classified under this head, since 
their chief end is description, classification, and enumeration. 
Social surveys have frequently furnished examples of this method. 
Some social surveys attempt to establish correlations but they do 
so chiefly by common-sense methods. 

From the standpoint of pure science doubtless the work 
accomplished by the museum method appears to be worth while 
for its own sake. From the standpoint of utilitarian or applied 
science the classifications of the museum and of the census can be 
justified only in so far as they facilitate the higher purpose of 
correlation—of developing scientific laws through which phenomena 
may be controlled for human ends, or through which human conduct 
may be better adjusted to the uncontrollable phenomena of nature. 

The laboratory or experimental method has two fundamental 
characteristics: first, the development of apparatus for the accurate 
observation, measurement, recording, and enumeration of data; 
and second, the development of methods for controlling all variables 
except the one under investigation. Illustrations of the apparatus 
developed in the laboratory occur in profusion: micrometers, 
microscopes, telescopes, microphones, minutely accurate weighing 
scales; delicate instruments for measuring heat, electrical current, 
earthquake shocks thousands of miles away, the intensity of light 
or the pressure of blood in human arteries; kymographs for record- 
ing automatically various types of pulsation; the moving picture 
and the phonograph for recording sights and sounds; the calculat- 
ing machine, and the assorting and tabulating machines—these 
and innumerable other instruments illustrate the development of 
laboratory apparatus for eliminating the shortcomings of the human 
sense organs and nervous system as the instruments for measuring, 
recording, classifying, and enumerating data. 

The laboratory method of studying the correlation between 
two variables by keeping all other pertinent variables constant 
may be illustrated by the procedure of an engineer interested in 
the effect of lime upon the characteristics of concrete. In order 
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to study the matter he carried out several thousand experiments 
in which the other variables which affect the qualities of cement, 
such as the richness of the mixture, the fineness of the gravel 
used, the conditions under which the concrete hardened, and the 
like, were kept constant at various combinations while the propor- 
tion of lime was varied. From the resulting data it was possible 
to say that under specified conditions lime in specified quantities 
has a certain accurately determined effect upon the qualities of 
concrete. This, of course, is the typical laboratory procedure—to 
control the variables involved in a problem, and to observe the 
changes which occur in one variable with given changes in a second 
variable when all other pertinent variables are kept constant at 
known intensities. 

It is the laboratory, or experimental, method, doubtless, which 
stands out most clearly in the mind of the average man when he 
thinks of science. This method has been the basis of the much 
heralded scientific triumphs of modern times. The Industrial 
Revolution started with inventions which resulted from experi- 
mental research, and modern industry, whether in manufacturing, 
mining, agriculture, or transportation, depends upon the findings 
of the chemical, engineering, metallurgical, agronomical, or 
electrical laboratory. 

Not only in its effects but also in its origins the laboratory 
method has been largely utilitarian. In its rudimentary state, of 
course, the method did not imply the possession of the accurate 
instruments and highly controlled conditions of modern times. 
The primitive laboratory was quite likely to be a woodshed or a 
rear lot. In its essence experimentation arises from the trial-and- 
error method which is instinctive not only in human mental 
processes but in the reactions of mice, chicks, guinea pigs, and 
even angleworms. Indeed, the amoeba, thrusting out experimental 
pseudopodia, is engaged in rudimentary scientific investigation of its 
environment. The amoeba, moreover, is more scientific than many 
a human student, for the amoeba sticks closer to the facts and 
avoids the logical errors of generalizations from biased data. 

Sociology, unfortunately, can take relatively little advantage 
of the laboratory or experimental method. This is the case for 
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three principal reasons: First, experiments in human welfare often 
take so long that progress is infinitely tedious. One would have 
to wait a lifetime, in many cases, in order to get the results of a 
single experiment. Second, the number of variables is so great 
that it is exceedingly difficult to be sure that uncontrolled factors 
are not responsible for the results. Is the present great Russian 
experiment in communism, for example, a failure (if it is a failure) 
because its economic theories are unsound, or because of the allied 
blockade and the fostering of wars against her on the part of Poland 
and other countries? Or is it a success (if it is a success) because 
its economic theories are sound, or because the extraneous factor 
of external aggression amalgamated the people in spite of the 
economic complexion of the government? Questions of this sort 
inevitably arise in connection with the Social Unit Experiment, 
Helicon Hall, the Amana Community, or any other sociological 
experiment. 

The third reason for the relative unavailability of the laboratory 
method in sociology is that human nature makes the control of 
many of the variables related to human welfare impossible. It is 
socially non-feasible, for example, to carry out experiments in 
human breeding. It is extremely difficult to control the liberty 
of any individual so successfully as to be sure that he or she is 
conforming to the conditions of a given experiment. 

For the foregoing three reasons social science, if it is to experience 
the tremendous progress and development which have attended the 
introduction of laboratory procedure into such sciences as physics, 
chemistry, bacteriology, and psychology, must have recourse to 
some method which offers the precision, objectivity, and uni- 
versality of the experimental method under the conditions involved 
in social research. These requirements are met by the statistical 
method. 

In connection with the suggestion of statistics as the scientific 
method for sociology it should be observed that Comte and Ward 
both averred the impracticability of reducing social data to mathe- 
matical terms, which is exactly what it is proposed herein to do. 
As contrasted with Comte and Ward, Giddings in his definition of 
sociology refers to it as a ‘“‘science statistical in its method.” 
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The statistical method, as defined herein, involved characteristic- 
ally the study of the correlations between socially significant 
variables by means of the comparison of groups of data which can 
be objectively measured or classified, but cannot readily be con- 
trolled for experimental purposes. For example, the number of 
arrests is not readily subject to experimental control, but it is 
subject to measurement in conjunction with other variables of socio- 
logical interest. The student of delinquency may compare the 
number of arrests per one thousand of colored population with 
the number per one thousand of white population, or the rate of 
arrests among unskilled laborers with the rate among skilled 
workers, or the rate under prohibition with the rate when the 
sale of intoxicants was legal, or make any number of an indefinite 
variety of similar comparisons. If the number of items involved 
is sufficiently large it is possible to determine by such comparisons 
the extent to which, under the conditions obtaining in the sample 
collected, arrests tend to be more or less frequent among colored 
persons than among white persons, or among the unskilled than 
among the skilled, or under a state of liquor license than under 
prohibition. 

The foregoing method of statistical comparison has been quite 
widely used in the investigation of social problems. In the field 
from which the illustration is taken it has been used extensively 
by the Aschaffenburg and others." It is based directly upon the 
recognized canons of logic. For two reasons, however, the statis- 
tical method has not been widely successful in placing social 
investigation upon a soundly scientific basis. First, a large 
proportion of persons engaged in social investigations do not 
understand the use of the method, even in the crude form described 
above. Second, the crude method is not adequate to the scientific 
solution of social problems. 

Very few investigations in sociological statistics bear evidence 
of a thorough understanding of the statistical method. One 
frequent error is for the investigator to analyze each case in his 
investigation, determined by casual methods the causes for the 
maladjustment, and then tabulate these causes as though they had 
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been objectively determined. For example, it used to be customary 
in the reports of charitable organizations to have the investigators 
decide relative to each family whether the cause of the distress 
was alcoholism, shiftlessness, sickness, inadequate earnings, or 
some other factor, and then state that such and such proportions 
of the poverty dealt with were due to alcoholism. It is obvious 
that if the investigators were ardent prohibitionists, the number of 
cases assigned to alcoholism would be larger than if they were 
moderate drinkers. In other words, the arbitrary assignment of 
‘““causes”’ by the investigators introduces the errors of the casual 
method. Healy’s study of one thousand individual delinquents 
is based upon this method. 

A second very frequent defect is to demonstrate that a certain 
percentage of persons maladjusted in a given way have a certain 
characteristic, and then to assume that the two conditions are 
correlated without ascertaining what proportion of normal indi- 
viduals have the same characteristic. The study by Breckinridge 
and Abbott of the Delinquent Child and the Home, though admirable 
in many ways, describes in great detail the characteristics of the 
environment of the delinquent child, but makes few, if any, com- 
parisons between these conditions and those of non-delinquent 
children. For instance, the book states that a certain percentage 
of delinquent children come from broken homes, and creates the 
impression that this is a cause of delinquency, without ascertaining 
what percentage of non-delinquents of similar ages come from 
broken homes. Similar failure to establish normal controls on 
the abnormal types studied appear in a very large proportion of 
the statistical studies of social problems. 

If such errors as those just discussed are avoided, the use of 
even crude statistical methods gives results vastly more reliable 
than the use of the casual method. Crude statistical comparisons, 
however, have three defects which limit their usefulness to social 
science. First, a simple statistical comparison usually implies the 
unjustified assumption that other factors than the two variables 
considered in a given comparison are constant. When the investi- 
gator of criminology studies the relationship between rate of 
arrests and color he is likely to conclude that “other things being 
equal, colored persons are more likely than white to be arrested.” 
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The difficulty is that other things usually are not equal. The 
colored man is much more likely than the white to be an unskilled 
laborer, to live under conditions of poverty, to be poorly educated, 
to be diseased, and to live in congested and insanitary dwellings. 
All of these factors probably predispose to delinquency, and it 
may be true that the tendency to crime which the investigator 
ascribes to racial factors is due simply to the adverse economic and 
social conditions under which the negro is compelled to live. A 
striking fallacy of this type is the crude conclusion that foreign- 
born persons are very much more prone to crime than native-born. 
It happens that the foreign-born are concentrated chiefly in the 
age and sex groups from which arrests come. If the number of 
arrests per one thousand males twenty to forty-four years of age 
is compared for native and foreign groups, the contrast is greatly 
reduced if not eliminated. 

The most obvious method of dealing with this source of error 
is to subdivide the data. For instance, the rates of arrest for 
colored and white might be calculated separately for each occupa- 
tional group, or the rates for native and foreign by each age group. 
The difficulty here is that, unless the amount of data is unlimited, 
the numbers in the subgroups very soon become too small for 
reliable generalization. It is not sufficient ordinarily to subclassify 
merely according to two or three variables; in order to be certain 
of results by this classification method, it is necessary to have a 
subclass for every combination of the variables involved. Even 
with so simple a classification as that involving white and negro, 
native and foreign, five occupational groups, four age groups, and 
two sex groups, there would be 120 subdivisions of the data. In 
order to get enough items into each compartment of this classifica- 
tion to generalize with any safety, tens or hundreds of thousands 
of items would have to be collected. The resulting tabulations, 
moreover, would be so complicated as to make interpretation 
difficult. Reports of many of the governmental commissions 
illustrate the expense involved in this procedure and the difficulty 
of deriving clear conclusions. 

A second difficulty with the simple statistical comparison of 
classified data isthat even when a connection has been demon- 
strated between two variables, such as poverty and infant mortality, 
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the method furnishes no direct indication as to the relative impor- 
tance of poverty and of other known factors, such as ignorance, 
impure milk, defective heredity, or of unknown variables. 

The third difficulty is the absence of an accurate method of 
determining how closely the results of a given limited investigation 
probably approximate the results which would have been obtained 
if the study has been continued indefinitely. 

To meet just such difficulties as these the theory of correlation 
and regression has been developed. The factors determining the 
number of arrests in a given community might, for example, be 
studied by means of the correlations between such indices as the 
following: A =the number of male arrests per one thousand males 
over fifteen years of age; C=the proportion of colored persons 
among males over fifteen years old; # =the proportion of foreign- 
born persons among such males; and U = the proportion of unskilled 
workers among males gainfully employed. By taking a large 
number of areas, such as cities or police districts, ascertaining these 
indices for each district and calculating the partial regression 
equations, the relationship between the variables referred to could 
be stated in a formula as follows: 


A == k+b,, C+ a; F+boy U=e, 


where K is a constant, where b,,, ba, and ba, are respectively the 
amounts of difference which may be expected in the rate of arrests 
corresponding to units of difference in the percentages of colored, 
foreign-born, and unskilled laborers respectively when other factors 
are kept constant, and where e represents the probable error of the 
prediction. In other words, this equation is a mathematical 
formula for the best prediction of the rate of arrests on the basis 
of the other indices, and of the probable reliability of the prediction. 
The formula would show how much of a decrease in the number of 
arrests could be expected if foreigners or negroes were excluded 
from the community, or if economic conditions associated with a 
low scale of living were eliminated. 

This sort of formula is known by statisticians as a rectilinear 
partial regression equation. It should be noted that every scientific 
law is expressed in a form allied to a regression equation. Every 
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scientific law states the best prediction of a variable in terms of 
one or more other variables. The law of gravitation, for example, 
states the amount of attraction between two bodies in terms of 
their mass and distance from each other. Not all scientific laws 
can be expressed in mathematical terms, and relatively few of them 
can be expressed in rectilinear equations, but all of them do predict 
certain variables in terms of other variables. 

The purposes of applied social science have been stated earlier 
in this paper as the minimization of undesirable social conditions 
and the maximization of desirable social conditions. Desirable 
and undesirable conditions are not often, however, subject to direct 
social control. For instance, the community cannot directly 
control the infant-mortality rate, but it can control conditions 
correlated with infant mortality, such as purity of the milk supply, 
the prevalence of poverty, or the employment of nursing mothers. 
The statistical method of approaching the purposes of social 
science is therefore to develop by means of regression equations 
or of equivalent methods formulas stating the amounts of change 
in given desirable or undesirable social conditions which accompany 
given changes in other conditions correlated therewith which are 
subject to social control. If these formulas are perfected to such 
a degree that the error of estimate approaches zero, the formulas 
indicate directly the steps most likely to bring about the desired 
increase or decrease in the social condition considered, whether 
that condition be delinquency, infant mortality, church member- 
ship, labor turnover, or appreciation of music. 

The use of partial correlation presupposes accurate, objective, 
and comprehensive methods of defining, measuring, classifying, and 
enumerating the items involved. No insuperable difficulties 
prevent accurate definition of sociological items and variables. 
The United States census, for example, has developed scientific 
definitions of such terms as “‘family,” ‘‘age,’’ and ‘‘occupation,”’ 
and has evolved rules for classifying individuals in its enumera- 
tions. The problem of accurate measurement is a far more difficult 
one. How, for example, may one measure the amount of crime 
in a community, the amount of disease, the quality of the housing, 
the character of parental training, or even such an apparently 
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simple variable as the economic status of a family? Just as the 
progress of electrical theory was dependent upon the development 
of delicate instruments for measuring current, and the development 
of scientific psychology was dependent upon the development of 
accurate and objective apparatus and methods for measuring 
mental and neural reactions and characteristics, so the progress 
of scientific sociology depends upon the development of accurate 
and objective methods of measuring the variables significant in 
sociological problems. It may be worth while to review briefly 
some of the more important of these variables, with suggestions 
as to the methods whereby it might be or has been attempted to 
measure them. 

Economic status is a fundamental variable in social research. 
Work already done indicates that economic status is correlated with 
delinquency, school retardation, elimination from school, infant 
mortality, tuberculosis, bad housing, prostitution, and other sig- 
nificant social conditions. Probably the best measure of economic 
status would be the total family income per adult unit for a given 
period, modified by some index of the skill of the family in spending. 
Such data are difficult to get because of the reluctance of families 
to disclose the information, and because of the accounts which 
must be kept in order to make the returns accurate. Other 
possible indices of the economic status are the earnings of the 
father, the wages of the father, the occupation of the father, the 
amount of rent per person paid by the family, or the ownership 
or non-ownership of the home. 

The intelligence and education of the individuals involved in a 
sociological investigation is a second important item. For children 
attending school a standardized index of the degree of retardation 
is valuable in this connection. For those who have left school 
the age and grade of leaving are correspondingly important. 
Where tests given by trained experts are available the intelligence 
quotient, or equivalent index, is fundamentally significant. More 
difficult to get at, and not easily reducible to quantitative terms, 
is the fact of feeble-mindedness or pronounced mental abnormality 
among near relatives of the persons involved. 
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city and tendency of the individual to adopt as his own the interests 
of the social groups to which he belongs—is a fundamental variable 
in sociological research. The habitual criminal obviously is an 
individual of very defective socialization. The true patriot, on 
the other hand, is presumably a highly socialized person. 
Individuals deficient in socialization are liable to become profiteers, 
unjust employers, grafting labor leaders, political spoilsmen, 
deserters, parasites, criminals, or other types of undesirable citizens. 
Highly socialized individuals, on the other hand, are likely, if 
competent in other respects, to become good parents, faithful 
employees, philanthropists, statesmen, civic leaders, or other types 
of desirable citizens. ‘The characteristic of socialization is probably 
no more complex than the quality known as “general intelligence,”’ 
and presumably it is capable of objective measurement. The 
development of a reliable objective index of this quality is one of 
the urgent needs of social science. Experiments in this direction 
are being conducted by the writer. 

These three indices are typical of those needed for the develop- 
ment of the correlation method of studying sociological problems. 
Among sociological variables for which fairly reliable indices are 
already available are age, sex, color, rural-urban distribution, 
migration, and marital condition. For fecundity the number of 
children in a community per one thousand women of childbearing 
age is fairly satisfactory, though accurate statistics of births are 
greatly needed. Death-rates are becoming available in a rapidly 
increasing area of the United States. For physical condition the 
height-weight coefficient is valuable in conjunction with other 
data as to physical defects. Among variables for which indices 
are in process of development are housing and neighborhood condi- 
tions, hereditary background, and recreational interests. An 
individual characteristic of unappreciated social importance is 
nervous energy; an index of this characteristic is badly needed. 

It must not be assumed that the statistical method of correla- 
tion is available only where the variable is capable of quantitative 
measurement. The method is applicable to non-measurable 
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characteristics such as sex, nativity, occupation, and color. Yule 
has developed the theory of such correlation at some length in 
his text on the Theory of Statistics. 

Statistical technique is not, of course, an automatic method of 
ascertaining truth, nor does it eliminate the necessity for common 
sense, scientific insight, or laborious research. Correlation is 
merely a development in mathematical terms of the principles of 
logic. It vastly reduces the probability of many of the most 
serious logical fallacies, but it is far from a fool-proof mechanism, 
and it has dangers of its own. The following conditions, among 
others, must be observed in the use of this method: 

1. Constant or cumulative errors in the selection, measurement, 
and treatment of data must be especially avoided. 

2. It is essential to stick close to the original data. It should 
not be assumed that a given index means more than its actual 
content implies, unless broader meanings are proved by correlation. 

3. Mathematical complexity in indices is likely to introduce 
spurious correlations. 

4. Correlations cannot safely be established, especially when 
partial correlations are used as suggested above, unless a fairly 
large number of impartially selected items or cases are used. 

5. As wide a variety of conditions, times, and places as possible 
should be represented among the items studied. Predictions 
based on correlations are valid only within the range of conditions 
represented by the items on which they are based. 

6. Low correlations are of value chiefly as indicators for further 
study. Unless high coefficients are determined, important variables 
not measured in the investigation are involved in the problem. 

7. Rectilinear correlations are based on the assumption that 
a constant ratio exists between changes in the subject and relative 
variables. This is often not the case. For example, a difference 
of $100 in family income corresponds with a much greater difference 
in infant-mortality rates at the lower end of the income scale 
than at the upper end. 

The backwardness of social sciences has not been due to any 
insoluble complexity of the data—ponderous opinion to the contrary 
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notwithstanding. Our failure to achieve results has been caused by 
the lack of objective means of measuring certain important vari- 
ables, and the failure to apply and develop scientific methods of 
generalizing from social data. When these handicaps are overcome 
social science may be expected to produce improvements in human 
life far more revolutionary than those resulting from the applica- 
tion of experimental methods to physics, chemistry, and medicine. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN SOCIO- 


LOGICAL SOCIETY 


The following program has been announced by President 
Edward Cary Hayes for the sixteenth annual meeting of the 
American Sociological Society to be held in Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, December 27, 28, and 30, 1921. At the same time and 
place the following organizations will meet: the American Eco- 
nomic Association, the American Political Science Association, 


the American 


Statistical Association, and the American Associa- 


tion for Labor Legislation. 


6:00 P.M. 
7:00-8:00 P.M. 


8:15 P.M. 


Q:00-10:45 A.M. 


II:00-12:45 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 27 


Subscription dinner for Rural Sociologists. 

Informal Reception to all members of the American Socio- 
logical Society and their friends under the direction of LyForD 
P. Epwarps, St. Stephen’s College. 

Joint meeting with American Political Science Association. 
Presidential Addresses: ‘“‘The Sociological Point of View.” 
Epwarp Cary Hayes. “The Development of Democracy 
on the American Continent.” LrEo STANTON ROWE. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 28 


Round Table: “‘The Delinquent Girl.” In charge of Mrs. 
W. F. Dummer, Chicago. 

Discussion opened by Jessie Tart, Seybert Foundation, 
Philadelphia; KENWorRTHY, Vanderbilt Clinic, New 
York; and Emma O. LunpDBERG, Children’s Bureau, Wash- 
ington. 

Round Table: ‘Education and Research.” 

Report of the Committee on Research. J. L. GrLirn, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Chairman. 

Report of the Committee on the Teaching of Social Science in 
the Public and High Schools. Ross L. FINNEY, University of 
Minnesota, Chairman. 

Report of the Conference on Socia] Studies in the Public 
Schools called by the Commonwealth Fund. CHar es A. 
University of Missouri. 

Discussion. 

Section on Social Evolution. In charge of Harry ELMER 
Barnes, Clark University. 

“Anthropological Viewpoints in Sociology.” ALEXANDER A. 
GOLDENWEISER, New School of Social Research. 

“The Development of Historical Sociology.”” HARRY ELMER 
BARNES, Clark University. 

“The Future of Historical Sociology.” F. OGBURN, 
Columbia University. 
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5:00 P.M. 
6:00 P.M. 


8:15 P.M. 


Q:00-10:45 A.M. 


II:00-12:45 


2:30 P.M. 


5:00 P.M. 


7:30 P.M. 


9:30 A.M. 
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The morning sessions will be devoted to round-table conferences. 
Members of the Society desiring to participate in these conferences, 


Annual Meeting of the Executive Committee. 
Subscription dinners by groups interested in Social Research, 
and the Training of Social Workers. 

Section on Biological Factors in Social Causation. In charge 
of ALBERT E. JENKS, University of Minnesota. 

“Hereditary Human Groups in Their Relation to Distinctive 
Cultures.”” ALBERT E. JENKS, University of Minnesota. 
“Hereditary Traits as Factors in Social Progress,” FRANK 
W. Biackmar, University of Kansas. 

“Health and Eugenics.” M. BINDER, New York 
University. 

Paper: ‘Controlled Fecundity.” Epwarp A. Ross, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 29 


Round Table: “Community Problems.” In charge of 
Dwicut SANDERSON, Cornell University. 

“Points of Contact between Rural and Urban Communities.” 
Joun M. GILLETTE, University of North Dakota. 

“What the Red Cross Is Doing in Rural Organization.” 
Discussion opened by Hunt, Director of 
Rural Organization Service, Lake Division, American Red 
Cross, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Round Table: ‘Sociology and Social Work.” In charge of 
FRANK D. Watson, Haverford College. 

“Has Sociology a Contribution to the Equipment of the 
Social Worker ?”” Discussion opened by THomas D. E ror, 
Northwestern University. 

“What Types of Courses in Sociology Are Most Valuable for 
the Social Worker and How May They Best Be Presented ?” 
Discussion opened by ARTHUR J. Topp, Chicago. 

Section on Psychic Factors in Social Causation. In charge of 
CHARLES A. ELLwoop, University of Missouri. 

“The Significance of Environment as a Social Factor.” 
L. L. BERNARD, University of Minnesota. 

“Ethnological Light on Psychological Problems.” ELts- 
wortH Faris, University of Chicago. 

Annual Meeting of the American Sociological Society. 
Discussion of the work of the Society, introduced by FRANKLIN 
H. Grppincs, Columbia University; ALBION W. SMALL, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; and JAMes E. HaGerty, Ohio State 
University. 

Subscription dinner followed by speeches, partly in lighter 


vein. 
FRIDAY, DECEMBER 30 


Joint meeting of American Sociological Society, American 
Economic Association, and American Political Science Associa- 


tion. 
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or in discussion of the papers presented, are invited to send their 
names to the secretary of the Society, Ernest W. Burgess, University 
of Chicago, mentioning the topic which they wish to discuss. 
Persons wishing to attend the subscription dinners are requested 
to send their names to the secretary of the Society. The price 


will be $1.50 per plate for each of the dinners. 

The attention of members is particularly called to the informal reception 
on Tuesday evening, December 27, and the subscription dinner on Thursday 
evening, December 29. These are under the direction of a Committee on 
Fellowship of which Lyford P. Edwards of St. Stephen’s College has been 
appointed chairman. Every member of the society is requested to introduce 
his acquaintances to those whom they have not previously known. 

Headquarters.—The headquarters of the American Sociological 
Society will be The Fort Pitt Hotel. Rates per day, $2.50 for single 
room without bath; $3.00 for single room with bath; double rooms 


$2.00 per person additional. 

Local Commiitee.—Professor Anna C. McBride, Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa., Chairman; Agnes Byrnes, 
Mary J. Condon, Helen Tyson. 


MEETING OF RURAL SOCIOLOGISTS 
2:30 P.M. TUESDAY, DECEMBER 27 


At the last meeting of the American Sociological Society a group of rural 
sociologists got together and, after consulting the Executive Committee of 
that society, voted to hold a special session in connection with the next meeting 
for a consideration of the special problems of rural sociology. Dr. K. L. 
Butterfield was chosen as chairman of this informal group and the following 
committee was named by him to assist in arranging a program: Professor 
W. J. Campbell, Y.M.C.A. College, Springfield, Mass.; Professor Everett 
Dix, Berea College, Berea, Ky.; Rev. John O’Grady, Washington, D.C.; 
and the undersigned. Upon the eve of his sailing for China, Dr. Butterfield 
requestéd me to act for him with this committee. Therefore, after consulting 
with them, the following arrangements have been made. As it was impracti- 
cable to secure a separate session during the meeting of the Sociological Society, 
a meeting on Tuesday afternoon before the first session of the Society in the 
evening, will be held at the Fort Pitt Hotel at 2:30 p.m. This will consist of a 
Round Table Discussion of the topic—‘‘The Rural Community and the 
Rural Neighborhood as Social Units.”” Dr. C. J. Galpin will preside and the 
discussion will be led by Dr. C. C. Taylor, North Carolina A. and M. College, 
Professor J. H. Kolb, University of Wisconsin, and the writer. It is proposed 
to hold a subscription dinner immediately following the program, for the 
purpose of better acquaintance among the group. Since arrangements must 
be made in advance all who expect to attend are requested to drop a card to 


the undersigned at once. 
Cxicaco, ILLINoIs 
6122 South Park Ave. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Notes of interest to the readers of the Journal should be in the hands of the 
editor of “News and Notes” not later than the tenth of the month preceding 


publication. 


JOURNAL OF APPLIED SOCIOLOGY 
The Journal has received the first issue of the Journal of Applied 
Sociology, published by the Southern California Sociological Society. 
While this new publication appears for the first time under this name, | 
it combines the former publications of the Society, the Monographs and 
the News Notes which have hitherto been published separately, and 
contains specially contributed articles and book reviews. The editor 
of the journal is Emory S. Bogardus, head of the department of sociology 
of the University of Southern California. The associate editors are 
Clarence E. Rainwater, William C. Smith, and Melvin J. Vincent all | 
of whom are members of the department. , | 


The articles in the first issue of the journal are “A New Adventure”’ 
by Alice M. Fesler; “A Justifiable Individualism” by Frank W. Black- 
mar; “Educational Work in North Carolina” by Eugene C. Branson; 
“Problems of Self-Government at the George Junior Republic, Chino, : 
California” by George S. Sumner; and “Outdoor Relief Work in Los 
Angeles County” by D. F. McLaughlin. 


BAYLOR UNIVERSITY 


Mr. E. F. Bamford of the University of Southern California has been 
appointed instructor in sociology in Baylor University. Mr. Bamford, 
in addition to relieving Professor Dow of several divisions of the intro- 
ductory course, will offer courses in Cities, Surveys, Social Pathology, 
Child Welfare, etc. In this work field trips, investigations, and the 
practical study of problems will be stressed. 

Professor G. S. Dow offered courses in Rural Sociology and Modern 
Methods of Treatment of Poverty and Crime in the first term of the 
summer session of the University of Texas. 

Mr. Guy B. Johnson and Mr. Harold Matthews, student instructors 
during last year, are doing graduate work in the University of Chicago 


and the University of Kansas respectively. 
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Boston UNIVERSITY 


Social Behavior and Human Progress is offered as one of the evening 
extension courses of Boston University. It is to be given by Ernest R. 
Groves, department of social science, College of Liberal Arts. The 
course will consider man’s social behavior in its relation to the problem 
of social improvement. It aims to give teacher, parent, student, and 
citizen a survey of the contemporary thinking and undertakings that 
throw light upon the task of advancing individual and social standards 
of life. The course consists of thirty topics organized under three main 
heads as follows: (a) the background of social behavior and some 
control problems; () recent sociological thinking with reference to 
social progress; (c) recent contributions to social progress. 

The Sociological Society of the College of Liberal Arts, Boston 
University, begins its second year with an address by Robert Kelso, 
President, National Council for Social Work, on “The Right Interest 
of Our Young Citizenship in Social Work.” 


CLARK UNIVERSITY 


Professor Frank Hamilton Hankins, who has been studying and 
lecturing in Europe during the academic year 1920-21, has returned as 
head of the sociology department. He is giving courses this year on 
General Sociology, Nature versus Nurture, Theories of Social Recon- 
struction, and a seminar on the Social Origins and the Significance of 
Patriotism. A new course has been introduced this year on Criminology 
and Penology, which is given by Professor Harry E. Barnes of the 
department of history. 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Shelby M. Harrison gave,a course in Principles and Methods of 
Community Leadership in the summer session (1921). The advance 
announcement said of the course: “‘This course develops the idea that 
the most effective leadership ‘in community undertakings is based, 
first, upon a knowledge of community problems and, second, upon an 
acquaintance with the experiences already gained by communities in 
organizing to meet local problems. The course therefore will present 
community conditions as we now find them, and it will discuss what 
may be done and is being done about them.” 


IowA STATE COLLEGE 


The department of rural sociology is in charge of Professor G. H. 
von Tungeln, assisted by assistant professor H. B. Hawthorn, J. F. 
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Thaden, assistant on the research staff, and a research fellow. The 
work of the department is carried on in three fields: (1) collegiate 
instruction in undergraduate and graduate work; (2) research; and 
(3) extension work. 

The research section of the department has published the following 
reports of surveys: Circular 24, The Rural Social Survey as a Guide 
to Rural Community Progress (out of print). Bulletin 184, A Rural 
Social Survey of Orange Township, Blackhawk County. Bulletin 193, A 
Rural Social Survey of Lone Tree Township, Clay County. There are 
now in preparation manuscripts for bulletins on the following: (1) 
Rural Social Survey of Hudson Consolidated School District; (2) A 
Rural Social Survey of the Orange Consolidated School District; (3) A 
Rural Social Survey of the Jessup School District; (4) A Rural Social 
and Farm Tenantry Survey of 43 Townships in Cedar County; (5) A 
Rural Social and Tenanty Survey of Jackson Township, Warren County; 
(6) A Study of an Iowa Village in Its Agricultural Setting; (7) A Study 
of the Paternal Parental Occupation of Iowa State College Students, 
1910-21; and a Study of the Occupations Entered by Lowa State Col- 
lege Agricultural Graduates, 1910-21; (8) An Analytical and Critical 
Study of Rural Social Surveys in the United States. 

The department will hold its regular Annual Rural Life Conference 
in connection with the Farm and Home Week of the Lowa State College 


January 30 to February 4, 1922. 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


Mr. Seba Eldridge of the Rockford College has accepted appoint- 
ment as Associate Professor in the Department of Sociology at the 
University of Kansas, and Mr. Delbert Mann has been elected as 


instructor. 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


Mr. James A. Quinn, A.M., University of Missouri, 1921, has been 
appointed instructor in sociology in the University of Missouri. Mr. 
Quinn took his A.B. degree at the University of Missouri in 1917, was 
for two years assistant to the superintendent of the Provident Associa- 
tion of St. Louis, and was graduate scholar in sociology at the University 
of Missouri, 1920-21. 

Mr. Owen Howells, B.S., Colorado State College of Agriculture, 
1913, has been appointed extension assistant professor of rural sociology 
in the University of Missouri. Mr. Howells is a graduate of the New 
York School of Social Work, at which he spent two years, 1919-21. 
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Mr. Howells will devote his entire time to field work in rural community 
organization. His appointment now makes the staff in sociology at the 
University of Missouri number five persons. The total enrolment in 
courses in sociology in the University of Missouri at Columbia this 
term is 615. Besides the Department at Columbia, the University of 
Missouri maintains in St. Louis the Missouri School of Social Economy 
with a staff of five instructors. 

The Macmillan Company announce the publication early next year 
of a book entitled “The Reconstruction of Religion” by Professor 
Charles A. Ellwood. The announcement states that the volume is a 
frank attempt to base religion in its practical aspects upon the results of 
the social sciences. The chapters include: ‘The Religious Revolution”’; 
“The Social Significance of Religion”; “The Social Significance of 
Christianity’”’; “Our Semi-Pagan Civilization”; “Positive Christianity, 
the Religion of Humanity”; ‘‘The Essentials of a Social Religion”’; 
“Religion and Economic Life”; “Religion and Political Life”; 
“Religion and Social Pleasure”; “The Opportunity of the Church.” 


UNIVERSITY OF NorTH CAROLINA 
State Reconstruction Studies is the title of the new Yearbook of the 
North Carolina Club at the University. It is the work of thirty club 
committee chairmen and their cabinets during the year 1919-20. The 
investigations cover the economic, social, and civic problems of the state. 


UNIVERSITY OF NorTH DAKOTA 

Dr. George R. Davies has returned to the University of North Dakota, 
Department of Sociology, as full professor. He has been teaching in the 
department of economics, Princeton University, as assistant professor 
during the past two years. Much of his attention there was in the field 
of statistics and he conducted all of the graduate work in this subject 
during his last year there. 

Professor Davies is preparing a work on statistics, especially in the 
field of economic statistics for college class work. 

Professor John M. Gillette is preparing a new volume on rural 
sociology intended as a text in higher institutions of learning. 


STATE UNIVERSITY 
Two assistants have been added to our department this year, W. J. 
Blackburn and Perry Denune. Dr. E. L. Clarke’s rank has been raised 
from instructor to assistant professor. Miss Agnes Drury has been 
raised from assistant to instructor. There are three teachers in the 
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department of full professorial rank, J. E. Hagerty, C. C. North, and 
F. E. Lumley. The graduate course on social administration announced 
in the graduate bulletin has been deferred one year. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Professor Carl Kelsey is absent on a year’s leave and is making an 
investigation of the economic, political, and social conditions in Haiti 
and San Domingo for the American Academy of Social and Political 
He will return for the second term. 


Science. 


StmMONS COLLEGE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WorK 


A new book, Social Work in the Light of History, by Stuart A. Queen 
is now being published by Lippincott. 

The Central Council of Social Agencies of New Bedford, 
Massachusetts, has invited the director of the Simmons College School 
of Social Work to give an extension course on the philosophy of social 
work. This course will be given in New Bedford for the benefit of social 
workers in that city. : 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


The University of Chicago Press announces the publication of a 
book “The Play Movement in the United States” by Assistant Pro- 
fessor Clarence E. Rainwater. As director of Hamilton Park Recreation 
Center, Chicago, 1910-17, instructor in playground methods, University 
of Chicago, 1913-17, dean of the American College of Physical Educa- 
tion, Chicago, 1917-19, he brought to his study of the playground move- 
ment the results of practical experience and a sociological point of view. 
The material in the volume is organized into six chapters: “ Introduc- 
tion,” “Origin of the Play Movement,” “Stages of the Play Move- 
ment,” “Transitions in the Play Movement,” “Trend of the Play 
Movement,” and “Conclusion.” 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 
Professor G. S. Dow, of Baylor University, taught in the first 
summer term. 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
Dr. Maurice R. Davie, for the past two years instructor in sociology, 
has resigned to accept the position of assistant professor of the science of 
society at Yale University. During the summer of 1919-20 Dr. Davie 
compiled the Cleveland Directory of Community Activities. 
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Associate Professor C. E. Gehlke has returned to full-time work in 
the department of sociology. During the academic year 1920-21 Dr. 
Gehlke divided his time between the university and the Cleveland 
Foundation with which he served as statistical director. In this capacity 
he assisted in the compilation of the Cleveland Year Book and the 
Directory of Community Activities published by the Foundation in the 
spring of 1921. He also directed the statistical investigation upon which 
was based much of the report of the Cleveland Foundation Survey of 
Criminal Justice, published in the fall of 1921. During the summer of 
1920 Dr. Gehlke investigated for the Cleveland Welfare Federation the 
administration of all the summer camps in and about Cleveland. Asa 
result of this study a Camp Council was organized which materially 
aided in the effective use of Cleveland’s resources in this field the past 
summer. 

The School of Applied Social Sciences, a graduate professional 
school of which Professor J. E. Cutler is dean, has recently moved into 
its own building located at 11014 Euclid Avenue. 


AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


President Edward Cary Hayes announces the personnel of the 
committees in charge of the various divisions of the program of the 


sixteenth annual meeting at Pittsburgh, December 27-30, as follows: 

Round Table on the Delinquent Girl. Mrs. W. F. Dummer, 
Chicago; Robert E. Park, University of Chicago; Thomas D. Eliot, 
Northwestern University. 

Section on Social Evolution. Harry E. Barnes, Clark University; 
Hutton Webster, University of Nebraska; Robert E. Lowie, Uni- 
versity of California. 

Section on Biological Factors in Social Causation. Albert E. Jenks, 
University of Minnesota; Edward A. Ross, University of Wisconsin; 
Frank H. Hankins, Clark University. 

Round Table on Community Problems. Dwight Sanderson, 
Cornell University; Everett Dix, Berea College; Walter J. Campbell, 
Y.M.C.A. College, Springfield, Mass. 

Round Table on Sociology and Social Work. Frank D. Watson, 
Haverford College; Porter R. Lee, New York; James E. Hagerty, 
Ohio State University. 

Section on Psychic Factors in Social Causation. Charles A. Ell- 
wood, University of Missouri; Charles H. Cooley, University of Mich- 
igan; Ellsworth Faris, University of Chicago. 
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REVIEWS 


Introduction to the Science of Society. By Ropert E. Park and 
ERNEST W.Burcess. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1921. Pp. xxi+1040. $4.50. 

This handsome, wieldy volume will prove a godsend to teachers of 
sociology. It is not a single-man treatise but a collection of 180 excerpts, 
properly adapted, from the leading builders of sociology. The avail- 
able texts have not been drawn upon, the idea being rather to assemble 
materials from the less accessible literature of the science. 

After a readable introductory chapter, “Sociology and the Social 
Sciences,” the subject is developed under the heads: ‘‘ Human Nature,” 


“Society and the Group,” “Isolation,” “Social Contacts,’’ “Social In- 
teraction,” “‘Social Forces,’’ “Competition, ’’ ‘Conflict,’’ ““ Accommoda- 
tion,”’ “Assimilation,” ‘‘Social Control,” ‘‘Collective Behavior,”’ and 


“Progress.”” In each chapter the materials presented are prefaced by 
an “Introduction” and followed by “Investigation and Problems,” 
after which comes “Selected Bibliography,’ “Topics for Written 
Themes,” and “Questions for Discussion.” The 140 selected bibliog- 
raphies contain 1766 references and direct the student to the best 
books and articles in English, French,and German. No light, ephemeral 
stuff is included. The close mesh of the net that has been drawn through 
the immense field of literature may be judged from the fact that the name 
index contains reference to 1400 persons, most of them authors. 

To the fourteen chapters are appended 230 ‘“‘Topics for Written 
Themes”? and 574 “Questions for Discussion.”’ If only half of these 
should prove to be really good, how thankful the teacher of sociology 
ought to be! 

Excellent judgment has been shown in selecting the materials. 
Not one of the excerpts has been inserted which has not a good right to 
be there. There are scores of admirable passages which many teachers 
will see for the first time. Particular pains must have been taken to 
exclude material that is labored, cranky, and speculative. On the other 
hand, vivid, colorful materials have been gleaned from a wide field, e.g., 
“Plant Communities,’”’ “Ant Society,” “Feral Men,”’ “Village Life in 
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America in the 50’s,” ‘‘Animal Rivalry,” “Passages from the Journal 
of a West India Slave Owner,” “ Memcries of an Old Servant,”’ ‘The 
Klondike Rush,” “The Woman’s Crusade.”’ Never before have such 
sociological riches been brought between the covers of a single volume. 
The book is a library in itself. 

The materials are grouped, placed, and led up to with such skill that 
despite their various origins, no confusion is left in the reader’s mind. 
The problems are logically analyzed and the distinctions clearly drawn. 
One of the features to be grateful for is a careful presentation of the 
history and development of social ideas and doctrines. 

One is thankful for the chapter on “Isolation” which breaks new 
ground. On the other hand one finds nothing in the book on exploita- 
tion, on professions, on social structure, and little on organization or 
government. One marks such slips as “ Veblin,’’ “Stoddard Lothrop.” 
The reviewer must also say that his Social Control appeared in 1901, 
not 1906. 

This ripe and scholarly volume is the last word of perfection in 
source books for the classroom, and no teacher of sociology can afford 
to be without it. No doubt it will contribute much to the expansion of 


socia] studies in our colleges. 
Epwarp A. Ross 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Einfiihrung in die Sozialpolitik. Dr. LEOPOLD voN WIESE, ord. 
Professor der wirtschaftlichen Staatswissenschaften und der 
Soziologie an der Universitit Kéln. Zweite, neubearbeite, 
vermehrte Auflage. Leipzig: G.A.Gloeckner, 1921. Pp. 296. 


For a long time to come the label ‘made in Germany”’ will be a red 
rag to the Yankee bull. This fact, however, will not redound to the 
indiscriminate credit of the bull. It remains true, as it was before the 
the war, and even in certain respects during the war, that if Americans 
knew how to observe and how to draw just conclusions from their observa- 
tions, they might Jearn more to their advantage from the Germans than 
from any other people on earth. This would not commit Americans’ 
to approval of the Germans, to adoption of their ways of thinking, or 
to imitation of their methods. It would merely involve recognition 
that the Germans have become conscious of certain group needs of which 
we are less than semiconscious; that the Germans have adopted group 
attitudes toward these needs, while we have not passed beyond 
occasional, detached and sporadic enterprises; that the Germans have 
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worked out community policies and techniques in comparison with 
which our procedure is incoherent, inconsequent, and heterogeneous. 

Sozialpolitik is the leading case in point. To begin with, we have 
in the United States no such thing as Sozialpolitik in the strict sense. 
Accordingly we have no way of translating the word that will convey 
to our minds precisely what the term connotes to the Germans. Yet 
in Germany Sozitalpolitik is a division of public function only a degree 
less important, and scarcely a degree less established and equipped than 
public education. The contrast has not to be simulated by ignoring 
all that is represented by the agencies formally or sympathetically 
federated in such bodies as the National Conference of Social Work, 
and the Southern Sociological Congress. The men and women who have 
most splendidly served our public by founding and operating their 
organizations would be the best witnesses to the reality of the contrast. 

This being the case, every American who is interested either in the 
clinical practice or in the theoretical teaching of what we are now calling 
“social work”? should welcome any means of promoting acquaintance 
with ‘“‘social work” in Germany. Whether there is, or ever will be, a 
place in our American life for Sozialpolitik in the German sense is quite 
beside the mark. Be that as it may, the fact of belated groups within 
the national group is universal. Knowledge of what to do and how 
to do it, in view of this fact, is not intuitive. What to do is probably not 
in detail the same in any two national groups. What has been thought 
and what has been attempted in one group can hardly be without 
instructiveness for others. 

Professor von Wiese’s book is not a thesaurus. It is an introduction. 
We have no equally convenient conspectus of just what Sozialpolitik 
means in Germany, both as a theory and as a practice. Acquaintance 
with the contents of this book should form a part of the training of 


every American candidate for a place in “social work.” 
ALBION W. SMALL 


The New Psychology. By A. G. TANSLEY. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co., 1920. Pp. 283. $4.00. 
Man’s Unconscious Passion. By LAy, PH.D. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co., 1920. Pp. vii+246. $2.00. 
The Psychology of Social Reconstruction. By G. T. W. PATRICK, 
Pxu.D. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1920. Pp. 273. $2.00. 
These three books make the laudable attempt to develop and apply 
the new psychology—the theory of the behavior of man not immediately 
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controlled by the foreconsciousness—to an interpretation and solution 
of the problems of individual life and society. The very great value 
of this tendency no one should wish to question. As a revolt against 
the earlier intellectualistic interpretation, which assumed that even the 
most inconsequential acts were the result of “reason,” there could be 
no healthier sign, either in psychology or in sociology, than this tendency 
to seek for causation outside the books of logic, even within the inner 
and hidden corners of the mind. This omniscience and omnipotence 
of reason was a myth, and only by the slaughter of the mythical, almost 
mystical, rationalism can we achieve that further analysis of psychic 
causation which will enable us to establish a revised theory of intel- 
lectual control based on the tested facts of science instead of its my- 
thology. 

Tansley has written a systematic treatise on the psychology of the 
unconscious. He has reduced the largely empirical treatment of 
Freud and his followers to the systematic basis of principles. He begins 
the main body of his treatise with a clear and careful analysis of the 
structure of the mind, focusing on a description of the nature of the 
neural processes and the response to stimulus. From this he proceeds 
to a clear discussion of the nature of the unconscious and develops his 
theory of complexes, repression, conflicts, rationalization, dreams, etc. 
So long as he sticks closely to a description of these relatively concrete 
and well-established processes, which are within the powers of observa- 
tion of everyone, he is on safe ground and offers a psychological analysis 
of the greatest value, going beyond most Freudians in insight respecting 
the working of the unconscious aspects of the human mind. 

But he has not detached himself completely from the idols of the 
Freudians. His continuance of the “libido” myth is wholly inexcusable. 
For a psychologist, of all people not to be able to see that the “libido” 
is merely an unanalyzed metaphysical concept, instead of a definable 
reality, would be incomprehensible, if we did not reflect how phrase and 
form and ritual encumber and retard the development of science as well 
as human conduct. Another major error in this book is the selection 
of the three “great dominant instincts” of self, herd, and sex, around 
which he assembles practically all of the complexes and conflicts of 
mental life, without realizing that these also are abstract concepts or 
class names instead of indivisable native impulses. The trouble is 
that he defines his instincts from the standpoint of social organization 
and function instead of neural, structural organization and functioning, 
Consequently his instincts, and his theories based upon them, are far 
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removed from the observable facts. Psychologists must learn that 
instincts are inherited neural, structural organizations and not class 
terms to describe social organization. Until they do learn this simple 
fact they will not have gotten out of the habit of writing fables—how- 
ever interesting to fable readers—into that of contributing to scientific 
analysis. That there is much valuable material regarding the hidden 
springs of man’s action even in these chapters devoted to the unravelling 
of the secret relations of these three dominant ‘“‘instincts’’ is, however, 
perfectly true, and the book is to be highly commended to the 
adventurous and critical reader. 

Man’s Unconscious Passion isa highly diluted treatise on the ramifica- 
tions of sex in the unconsciousness, suited rather to the beginner than to 
the habitual reader of the new psychology. The author’s distinction 
between affection and passion has some value, and the suggestions he 
gives for the detection of sex motives in conduct where they might not 
be suspected will aid in developing in the lay reader—especially of the 
sanctimonious type who sees beams in other peoples’ eyes—that insight 
with regard to himself which could be most helpful. His explanation of 
aversions, although not new, is clearly put. Altogether the book is in 
the nature of a running disquisition rather than of a systematic treatise. 
Nor will the critical reader be inclined to accept all his views without 
question, such as, for instance, his assertion that disease is a form of 
fear and that headache is self-love (p. 17). 

In The Psychology of Social Reconstruction Professor Patrick has 
attempted to apply some aspects of the new psychology, especially the 
theory of the instincts, to the solution of social problems. He was 
convinced that present-day reconstruction programs are merely 
mechanical, emphasizing the external and the economic aspects of life 
to the neglect of the inner nature of man and the not-to-be-denied 
demands of the instincts. His sarcasm with the Utopists—among 
whom he includes the social theorists with relationalistic plans for social 
salvation (he singles out [pp. 209, 234] Hobhouse and Ellwood for specific 
mention)—is sometimes biting. He accuses all such, in effect, of having 
constructed an automobile without the engine, the motive force which 
makes it go—the instinctive sanctions. No plan for social reform which 
does not make its peace with the instincts, seducing them into service 
to this intellectually planned master, or perhaps narcotizing them by 
means of substitutes and sublimations, can be made to work. It only 
sows the seeds of future irritation and unrest, and ultimately, of conflict. 
In fact the future of our society looks rather dark. We are in danger of 
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having a mechanical efficiency system imposed upon us in industry, while 
we are forced to undergo the dominance of an iron framework of a state, 
both of which outrage the instincts of man, selected in long past ages 
when the conditions of living were wholly unlike those of the present. 
From the newer theories of social reorganization, such as socialism and 
guild socialism, and the movements for women suffrage, and the 
amelioration of industrial conditions, less is to be expected possibly than 
from the conditions which they would replace, for they would only tighten 
our external bonds the more closely upon us. Certainly Professor 
Patrick was not a radical in economics or in politics. 

Nor was he an apologist for an unregulated individualism, leaving 
man to the sweet indulgence of his instinctive commands. The existing 
mores seemed pretty good to him, although it can scarecly be doubted 
that instinct is not given full fling in our present world. It is here that 
we find the hiatus in his argument. He recognizes that instinct must be 
controlled, but he fails to tell us why it cannot be manipulated in favor 
of the social order of the newer idealists as well as it has been in behalf 
of the older—and admittedly largely discredited—idealists. This is 
a point which those who invoke instinct against social reforms, without 
loving the instincts for themselves, should never forget—if they wish to 
be water-tight in their logic. In the end he falls back upon education 
and comes dangerously near to identifying himself with the general 
viewpoint of those he criticizes specifically. This book is stimulating, 
if not always profound, and if it has imbedded in it a bias which weakens 
its logic, that does not render it altogether unique among treatises of 
this sort. 

The most pertinent criticism due all three of these books is perhaps 
that they have fallen prey to the current craze which holds that man is 
but a bundle of instincts (Tansley invokes instinct 469 times and Patrick 
207 times). The pendulum has swung not merely healthily away from 
the old intellectualistic interpretation, but it has gone entirely to the 
opposite extreme. Habit asa factor in social control seems to have been 
forgotten. To the long list of exploded hobbies in social science, includ- 
ing the intellectualistic, the economic, and the materialistic interpreta- 
tions, among others, shall we not some day sadly add the dogma of 
biological determinism, which now our more sanguine thinkers find an 


explain-all for puzzling points in social theory ? 
L. L. BERNARD 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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The Direction of Human Evolution. By EDWIN GRANT CONKLIN. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1921. ‘Pp. ix+247. 
$2.50. 

This volume contains the McNair Lectures given by Professor 
Conklin at the University of North Carolina in 1920 on the subject of 
“The Mutual Bearings of Science and Religion.”” Of special interest 
to students of the social sciences are the chapter on ‘‘ The Present and 
Future Evolution of Man” and Part II on “ Evolution and Democracy.” 
The writer indicates his belief that the physical and intellectual evolution 
of man is practically at a close—a conclusion by no means scientifically 
demonstrated. . He finds in social evolution and in man’s control over 
nature the largest hopes for further advancement of the race. 

This volume is interesting as an example of the attempted applica- 
tion of biology to social affairs, but it may seriously be questioned 
whether the author has successfully applied science to social problems, 
or whether he has used scientific terminology and analogy in the dis- 
cussion of current social and political theories. There is a lack of specific 
relation between scientific biology and social] problems as here discussed. 
Nevertheless, the effort to bridge the intolerable gap between social 
science and ‘‘natural” science is notable and valuable to students of 


social problems. 
C. E. MERRIAM 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Popular Misgovernment in the United States. By ALFrep B. 
CRUIKSHANK. New York: Moffat, 1920. Pp. 445. $3.00. 


This volume is a general indictment of manhood suffrage. On 
theoretical grounds, suffrage is not a natural right, he says, but 
subject to considerations of social utility. Practically, he believes, 
universal suffrage is the chief cause of inefficiency in local, state, and 
national affairs. “Manhood suffrage, he concludes, which formerly 
spelled merely thievery and plunder, now spells destruction.” 

Against woman suffrage he is, if possible, even more vehement. 
“Female suffrage is even worse, a plain, palpable, odious and contempt- 
ible humbug and abomination, a malignant source of peril’’—“ dishonor 
and disgrace,” which threatens the existence of the state. His objection 
to woman suffrage is that the essential governing qualities are essentially 
masculine, 

The remedy of the author is some form of property suffrage. The 
substitution of human personality for property as a qualification for 
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voting—a result reached a generation ago after a long series of struggles 
he regards as a fundamental blunder in American political develop- 
ment. However, in view of his statement (p. 433) that “seven-eighths of 
our adult men are owners of or interested in property,”’ it is difficult 
to see how property or non-property suffrage can be either the cause or 
the cure of the ills of American or modern democracy. 

A generation ago this would have been a good argument against 
woman’s suffrage and three generations ago against manhood suffrage, 
but today it fails as an interpretation of social and political forces. 
Obviously the work was not intended as an objective, scientific study 
of suffrage, and if it fails as an interpretation, little value remains in 
it, except as a compendium of passing political attitudes, outworn in 


the new time. 
CHARLES E. MERRIAM 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Taxation in the New State. By J. A. Hopson. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Howe, 1920. Pp. viiit+258. $1.75. 

John Atkinson Hobson is an English economist of international 
distinction and with an international mind, but in this book on taxation 
he has the problems of England in view. 

Beginning before the war, the growing need of larger revenue, in 
order to meet the new demands upon the modern state, brought the 
problem of taxation into a place of increased prominence in the politics 
of every country. 

Mr. Hobson aims to give a constructive program for the reform of 
taxation without injurious effects on industry and business in general. 
Mr. Hobson takes a sane view and shows that the whole problem of 
modern taxation revolves about the one question of “ability to pay.” 
According to his theory a sound tax must conform to two negative 
conditions, which are vitally connected with one another. (1) It must 
not remove or impair any instrument of, or incentive to, essential or 
useful processes of production. (2) It must not remove or impair 
any essential or useful element of consumption. 

In other words, the really taxable elements of income, those which 
have a true “ability to bear” taxation, must be those that are unneces- 
sary to maintain socially serviceable processes of production or consump- 
tion. The one condition relates to the origins or sources of income, 
the other to the uses to which income is applied. 

The first part of the volume deals with the principles and policies 
of reformed taxation. The second part treats of the financial emergency 
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in which the state must find itself as soon as the warborrowing ceases 
and annual expenditure must be met out of annual revenue. Two 
proposals for a levy are described, one confined to war-made wealth, 
the other of a general character, and the respective merits and defects 


of the two are discussed. 
JoHN EDWARD OSTER 


COLLEGE OF THE City OF NEw YORK 


Social Conditions in an American City. A summary of the findings 
of the Springfield survey. By SHELBY M. Harrison. New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1920. Pp. 12+4309. 

This book is a study of social conditions in the city of Springfield, 
Illinois, made in the spring and summer of 1914 under the direction 
of Shelby M. Harrison of the Russell Sage Foundation. 

Part two presents in summary form the nine parts of the Spring- 
field Survey already published by the Russell Sage Foundation as 
separate reports. Part one gives information not found in the separate 
reports concerning the purpose and methods of the Survey as a whole. 
Part three explains how the findings of the Survey were brought home 
to the people of Springfield and made to result in community action. 
Appendixes give opinions of Springfield people regarding the results of 
the Survey, together with facsimiles of blank forms used in gathering 
facts concerning schools, industries, and charities of the city. 

While the reader may find that some of the interest of the separate 
reports as previously published is lost in their condensed forms, in 
the summaries found in this volume the purposes and standards of the 
surveyors are made more clear. A more intelligent reading of the 
separate reports is possible if this volume is read as an introduction. 
There might profitably have been included in the volume for the benefit 
of those particularly interested in survey technique and method more 
of the schedules and questionnaires used. For teachers the volume is 
valuable as an introduction to the study of the social survey since it 
is the most complete one-volume community study yet published. 

HAROLD S. BUCKLIN 
Brown UNIVERSITY 


International Law and the World War. By JAMES WILFORD 
GARNER. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1920. 2 vols., 
pp. xviii+524; 534. $24.00. 

In the language of Lord Bryce, international law is “the only thing 
which stands between us and primitive savagery.” The grim reality 
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of these words has been vindicated with tragic vividness by the incredible 
barbarities occurring in the recent war. While the rules of law frequently 
could not withstand the hate and lust of conflict, it was the terrible 
consequence that followed their violation which eloquently proclaimed 
their worth. Superficial observers have been wont to speak sneeringly 
of our international jurisprudence and to regard it as little more than a 
hopeless wreck as a result of its violation during the recent struggle. 
But there is little ground for such a pessimistic view. Just as among 
primitive people when the horrors that followed the violation of certain 
tribal customs were most prevalent, interest in their enforcement and 
perfection was at highest ebb. So now, as never before in the history of 
the world, the different peoples are clamoring for a rule of law. 

One of the first steps for the intelligent direction of the new interest 
in international affairs is a careful survey of this field of law, of its opera- 
tion under the stress and strain of war, and of the reaction of the public 
opinion of the different peoples to unlawful conduct and to the appear- 
ance of new and novel tendencies. It is out of such a study that we may 
find the weakness and the strength of our present system, the inevitable 
tendencies in its development, and the limitations upon its further 
perfection, for in the public opinion of the different nations of the world 
we find the actual limitations that for the time being must restrict the 
labor of international statesmanship. 

In the present treatise Professor Garner has laid a splendid founda- 
tion for this important work. He has sought to “review the conduct 
of the belligerents in respect to their interpretation and application of 
the rules of international law, compare it with the opinion of the authori- 
ties and the practice in former wars and, wherever infractions appeared, 
to endeavor to determine the responsibility and to place it where it 
properly belonged.” Such a treatment of the situation, moreover, 
affords an excellent opportunity to view the process of legal and institu- 
tional evolution. A significant example is found in tracing the develop- 
ment and extension of the doctrine of continuous voyage (secs. 501-8, 
520-21) in which the logic of events has proved to be more potent than 
the writings of authorities and the judgments of the courts. 

The tremendous difficulties encountered by Professor Garner will be 
at once apparent to the careful student. To write on such a subject 
and to attempt to appoint the guilt, while the heat of the struggle is but 
partially abated and while much source material is still unavailable, is 
to encounter difficulties that can scarcely be overestimated, and yet 
Professor Garner seems to have succeeded to a remarkable degree. 
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There were vast sources of information open to him, although mostly 
from the allied countries, and the work is rich with quotations from 
official sources and significant utterances. Time alone will tel] whether 
these sources have been adequate to a fair portrayal of the situation and 
whether in selecting from the array of material available, it has been 
well done. Those who are familiar with the scholarly working of Pro- 
fessor Garner will be greatly assured by the sound judgment, thorough 
scholarship, and sincere and discriminating use of evidence that he has 
always shown. 

In a work of this scope it is inevitable that there should be errors 
occasionally creeping in and that the reviewer should occasionally 
differ in point of view and in conclusions formed. But in the writer’s 
mind these defects do not materially impair the great importance of 
this work. It will be invaluable to the student of international organiza- 
tion and law, and will be consulted with great profit by all who are 
interested in any aspect of world-affairs. 

Most readers will doubtless be greatly interested in the author’s 
fina] conclusions as to the best way to perfect international law and make 
it an adequate defense to the peaceful nations of the world. 

Professor Garner writes: 

In the first place, as stated above, the body of law itself must be recon- 
structed and elaborated, and to this end there should be provided a more 
efficacious machinery for making international law and for revising it, from 
time to time, as changing conditions require. In the second place, an effort 
should be made to establish an international organization with appropriate 
agencies for enforcing its prescriptions. Third, provision should be made for 
the compulsory investigation of international] disputes of a politica] character 
and the compulsory arbitration of those of a justifiable character. Finally, 
there should be an agreement among the powers to employ their moral and 
economic, and if necessary their armed, strength to compel disputing nations 
to have recourse, except in cases of self-defense, to the one or the other of 
these expedients, depending on the nature of the controversy. In short, the 
making of war, except in case of self-defense, should be declared illegal and the 
disputants should be restrained by the joint action of the body of States from 
attacking each other and thereby disturbing the general peace, until they have 
made a sincere attempt to settle their disputes by conciliation or arbitration 
(II, 465-66]. 


In coming to these conclusions the author is not unconscious that 
he is running counter to one of the deepest popular prejudices—one 
most frequently resorted to by the demagogue to resist any advance 
toward a better world-order—the idea of an inviolable national 
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sovereignty. This objection is met by the following passage which it 
would, indeed, be difficult to answer. 


The realization of this scheme will necessarily involve the assumption of 
new and unprecedented obligations on the part of States as well as the loss of a 
certain portion of what is commonly described as their sovereignty. But there 
is really nothing new in this principle, since all States by entering into treaties 
and by becoming parties to general international conventions assume thereby 
new obligations and at the same time relinquish in the common interest a 
portion of their own liberty of action. Civil society was founded on this 
principle, many political unions have been organized in this way, and whatever 
progress has thus far been achieved in the direction of international organiza- 
tion and administration, and it is much larger than it is generally supposed, 
has come through the common assumption of new obligations and the mutual 
relinquishment by States of their own freedom of action in certain particulars. 
[II, 466.] 

It is to be regretted that the publishers have placed a price on the 
work that in too many cases will be prohibitive, and that does not 
seem justifiable in any view of the case. 

ARNOLD BENNETT HALL 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Bolshevism: Practice and Theory. By BERTRAND RUSSELL. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1920. Pp. 192. $2.00. 


Part I is a description of the present condition of Russia, while 
Part II is a sympathetic but adverse criticism of Bolshevik theory. 
Mr. Russell’s opinions are fairly indicated by the two quotations which 
follow: 


The Russian Revolution is one of the great heroic events of the world’s 
history. It is natural to compare it to the French Revolution, but it is in 
fact something of even more importance. It does more to change daily life 
and the structure of society—it also does more to change men’s beliefs p. 3]. 

But although I do not believe that Communism can be realized immediately 
by the spread of Bolshevism, I do believe that, if Bolshevism falls, it will have 
contributed a legend and a heroic attempt without which ultimate success 
might never have come. A fundamental economic reconstruction, bringing 
with it very far-reaching changes in ways of thinking and feeling, in philosophy 
and art and private relations, seems absolutely necessary if industrialism is 
to become the servant of man instead of his master. In all this, I am at one 
with the Bolsheviks; politically, I criticize them only when their methods 
seem to involve a departure from their own ideals [p. 5]. 

Victor E. HELLEBERG 

UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 
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Russia in the Shadows. By H. G. Wetts. New York: George H. 
Doran Co., 1921. Pp. 179. $1.50. 

This is a journalistic description of what Mr. Wells saw in a fifteen 
days’ visit to Russia in September, 1920. It is a moderate, sane, and 
sympathetic account of the utter breakdown of civilization in Russia, 
The famine has greatly reinforced his conclusions. 

The direct cause of its downfall has been modern war leading to physical 
exhaustion. Only through that could the Bolsheviki have secured power. 
Nothing like this Russian downfall has ever happened before. If it goes on 
for a year or so more the process of collapse will be complete [p. 172]. 

The collapse of the civilized system in Russia into peasant barbarism 
means that Europe will be cut off for many years from all the mineral wealth 
of Russia, and from any supply of raw products from this area, from its corn, 
flax, and the like. It is an open question whether the Western Powers can 
get along without these supplies. Their cessation certainly means a general 
impoverishment of Western Europe [p. 173]. 

Hence, the completest possible relief and reconstruction is imperative. 
This is now being recognized as true, and it is to be hoped that thorough 
relief will be carried out even if for no other reason than to insure the 
success of the disarmament conference at Washington. 

Victor E. HELLEBERG 

UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


American Police Systems. By RAYMOND B. Fospick. New York: 
The Century Co., 1920. Pp. x+ 408. $2.00. 

How may a democracy be efficient? In no realm of public adminis- 
tration is this question asked with more insistance--and, perhaps, with 
more despair—than in the police administration of our American cities. 
Fosdick, in his book on the American police systems makes a valuable 
contribution to our appreciation of the seriousness of thisdilemma. How 
should policemen be chosen; how should their advancement be deter- 
mined; how should they be governed; what is a chief of police and how 
should he be selected; what is his relation to the body of uniformed 
men on one side and to the city’s executive on the other; how all these 
questions are complicated by political considerations—through these 
and many other administrative problems Fosdick points out the essen- 
tially anarchic elements inherent in the conception of liberty held by the 
voters of this country. 

It would be an interesting study to trace the rise of this variant. 
One is not at all satisfied with Fosdick’s explanation, for it has elements 
of contradiction within itself. If this anarchism is a resultant, as he 
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says, of the mixture of races, it ought to be possible to show, in the first 
place, that it originated in the countries from which the immigrants 
come, and in the second place, that it is a phenomenon of the immigrant 
groups. But an earlier study by the same author, largely quoted in the 
present volume, shows that our immigrants were law-abiding people in 
their own lands, and neither in this study nor elsewhere do statistics 
indicate that criminalism is more widespread among immigrants than 
among native born. This explanation also does not take into account 
the generally accepted fact that law breaking is more common among 
second-generation immigrants than among either immigrants or the 
native born. 

Fosdick is a liberal, and his discussion of some of the phases of the 
police problem, such as the use of the police in strikes and their own 
unionization where men’s emotions and interests so generally cloud their 
judgment, is among the most valuable contributions of his book. 

Unfortunately, Fosdick shares a common fault of liberalism: he 
is stronger in criticism than in appreciation or in constructive suggestion 
His handling of the place of civil service in police administration is 
especially faulty in this respect. He sees, and lucidly details, its faults. 
But its possibilities, when civil service shall itself have become an efficient 
governmental agency, apparently he does not recognize. It is ques- 
tionable whether his conclusion that civil service is a necessary evil 
to be eliminated when the proper sort of chief can be secured and 
indefinitely retained is sound. Even his analogy with business methods 
fails, for the efficient executive neither hires nor fires, nor is he allowing 
that responsibility to rest with the foreman or the man responsible for 
delivering the finished product. He is coming to appreciate the value 
of a neutral person or group who shall specialize in hiring and firing and 
whose decisions the foreman must accept. 

But these limitations are relatively small. The book is a much- 
needed contribution to our not overly large literature of sound criticism 
on the workings of democracy. If we are not to retrogress, it is more 
important to know in what respects we are failing than to count our 
successes. Bryce and other kindly folk from across the seas can tell 
us how well we are doing. But the maintenance of a sound democracy 
is dependent upon keen and continuous criticism of its limitations and 
failures. This Fosdick has done regarding one of the most outstanding 
failures in our cities’ administration. We need more books of the same 
sort. ‘Trial and error is the scientific method. Sane critics with a gift 
for popular expression perform the essential service of pointing out the 
errors in the experiments of democracy. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA FRANK J. BRuNO 
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Prison Methods in New York State. By Pattie Kier. “Columbia 
University Studies in History, Economics and Public Law.” 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1920. Pp. 420. 
$3.50. 

This interesting study is regarded by the author as supplementing 
the well-known comprehensive works of Wines and Dwight “by inten- 
sive treatment of a more circumscribed area.” Dr. Klein makes a 
careful distinction between criminology—what we know about offenders 
—and penology—what we do to them—and devotes himself almost 
exclusively to the latter. In a logically organized presentation he deals 
with various aspects of penology as they have developed in New York 
State. The ground appears to be covered quite adequately with the 
exception of one serious omission. There is no discussion of probation. 
A very interesting thesis advanced and defended by Dr. Klein is this. 
“The theoretical causes account for the more important and more 
fundamental changes. .... It was only the minor changes that we 
find based on administrative and so-called ‘practical’ reasons.’”’ The 
concreteness of the work, which has been made possible by the pains- 
taking study of original documents, renders this a useful book, especially 
for students and general readers. The specialist will find in it rather 


little that is new. 
STuART A. QUEEN 


SmmMONS COLLEGE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WorK 


Japan and the California Problem. By T. IYENAGA and KENOSKE 
Sato. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1921. Pp. vi+249. 
$2.50. 

After a brief introductory statement the authors enter upon an 
illuminating discussion of Japanese traits and philosophy of life which 
stand out as a real contribution to a better understanding of our Japanese 
immigrants. Unfortunately, instead of building up their volume 
around this discussion of the mental attitudes of the Japanese and the 
modifications that result under American environment, the authors 
turn to a review of Japan’s Asiatic policy, and in the remaining chapters 
depart but little from the customary method of analysis of the Japanese 
problem. 

The book throughout is marked by a fairness and sanity in its point 
of view that is highly commendable. The chapter on assimilation 
brings out the interesting fact that American-born Japanese children, 
according to a recent study, are in height, weight, and general physical 
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development superior to children of corresponding ages in Japan. More 
facts of this kind showing the bodily and mental changes that are taking 
place among the Japanese in this country would have added greatly 
to the value of the book. ; 
What is needed is a study of Japanese immigrant heritages illustrated 
by a wealth of concrete material along lines worked out by Park and 
Miller in their recent volume Old World Traits Transplanted. Such a 
study of the Japanese immigrants under the direction of Japanese who 
possess the scholarly equipment and fair-mindedness of Dr. Iyenaga 
and Mr. Sato would go far toward furnishing the fundamental informa- 
tion needed for an intelligent grasp of the Japanese problem on our 


Pacific Coast. 
J. F. STEINER 


UNIVERSITY OF NorTH CAROLINA 


Community Organization. By JosEPH KINMONT Hart. Initial 
volume of “Social Welfare Library,” E>DwArD DEVINE, editor. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1920. Pp. 230. $2.50. 


This is a book which will be a disappointment to many who have 
been looking for a discussion of the recent developments in the organiza- 
tion of local community forces. The title is misleading. The content 
of the volume has little to do with the peculiar problems of the local 
community. It is an essay on the philosophy of social reform. 

The term ‘‘Community,” throughout, is used in an ambiguous 
sense. Most of the time it implies simply any large social group, but 
particularly a nation or state. At other times it reverts to the concept 
of a local community without any apparent recognition of the distinction, 
In this usage it illustrates the current failure in much present-day discus- 
sion to differentiate clearly between the problems of the Jocal community 
and those of the nation or the state. The problems of modern education, 
industry, religion, etc., are in some respect, problems for the nation, in 
other respects problems of the state, and in still others, problems of the 
local community. Mr. Hart treats all phases as ‘‘Community”’ 
problems, apparently oblivious of the distinction. 

The chief solution suggested, however, for meeting the problems is 
a local community council, a piece of machinery that manifestly can 
function only locally. And yet the particular tasks that he sets before 
this local community council are, many of them, tasks which can be 
performed, if at all, only by a national agency. 

In view of the extent to which community councils are now being 
advocated it is interesting to note the particular type of council that 
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Mr. Hart suggests. He would have a group of from fifteen to twenty 
persons selected from the community, not on the basis of their rep- 
resenting particular agencies or groups in the community, but because 
of their representativeness of vital functions in the community, as of 
education, religion, industry, recreation, etc. They should be persons 
who understand deeply the large social significance of these functions, 
and who can see the community in its wholeness. The council should 
meet regularly for deliberation and discussion. The members should 
read widely and keep themselves informed on all the issues before the 
community. They should be read to give much time and energy and 
to plan largely for the community. The council is to have nothing to 
do with the execution of the plans or policies proposed. It is exclusively 
for deliberation and counsel. 

There is, undoubtedly, much to commend in such a proposal. But 
since Mr. Hart goes so much into detail in outlining the functions and 
character of the council, it is perhaps not unfair to ask how such a group 
could be found who would be able to give so much time and energy to 
this apart from their regular occupations, for manifestly this is a 
voluntary group. The task he outlines is one for a highly trained group 
of specialists giving all their time to study and deliberation. How would 
they be selected? In what way would their conclusions be put before 
the community, and what machinery would be required to secure from 
the community a consideration of their proposals ? 

In spite of these limitations there is much sound philosophy in Mr. 
Hart’s book. It points out clearly the fallacy of individualistic ideals 
and the waste in attempts to reform a few evils piecemeal. While there 
is little that is new to the sociologist, there is much of value for the 
citizens and the social worker who have been thinking of particular 
pieces of social betterment as isolated enterprises. One cannot lay 
down the volume without a keen realization that life is a whole and that 
all social betterment must proceed on the assumption that people are 
living in groups, and that social agencies to be efficient must work as a 


part of a larger and inclusive movement. 
Cecit C. Nortu 
STATE UNIVERSITY 


Psychology and Folk-Lore. By R. R. Marett, D.Sc. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1920. Pp. ix+275. 

Five presidential addresses before the British Folk-Lore Society and 

six other addresses, together embracing discussions of psychology and 

folklore, war and savagery, primitive values, culture, survivals, magic 
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and religion, the medicine man, prehistoric progress, and the place of 
anthropology in modern university education, make up this book. Most 
of the addresses are not at all technical and some are scarcely profound. 
Throughout the volume runs the plea for the psychological as against 
the naturalistic and mechanistic methods of interpretation (pp. 59, 156, 
194, 227, 243). But it is difficult to see what the author understands by 
psychological, unless he means by it a relatively modernized form of 
animism. Modern psychology—at least scientific psychology—is 
naturalistic and mechanistic, biophysical and biochemical, and all 
the rest. Neither is his arbitrary contrast of the methods of psychology 
and sociology—the one being represented as an intimate study of the 
soul and the other as formal examination of the social body—in relation 
to folklore wholly just (pp. 12, 98). Sociology, at least American 
sociology, does not neglect attitudes and values (one cannot be so sure 
of the soul), however much it may measure with statistics and scientific 
concepts. In fact, the author’s omission of sociology from the list of 
subjects which should be studied in connection with anthropology in a 
university curriculum, while he includes among others geology and 
economics (p. 255), leads the reviewer to suspect that this subject has 
not yet been able to secure and hold the author’s attention to the satura- 
tion point. 

The author’s definitions of folklore (pp. 76 ff., 104, 122, 123) and of 
anthropology (pp. 148, 227, 229, 262) may be of interest to readers. He 
is rather pessimistic about the abolition of war (pp. 43-45). He makes 
the valuable point that moral and civic courage are not derived from 
military courage (pp. 46-48). His conception of heredity is almost, 
or quite, as orthodox as that of C. B. Davenport in this country (pp. 52, 
238, 239, 244). He favors the culture contact theory as against that of 
parallelism in development (p. 105). His discussion of religion and magic 
is often excellent in detail, but he apparently does not distinguish 
adequately between religion and theology, for he often employs the 
terms interchangeably. It is doubtful also if there was as much distinc- 
tion between religion and magic as practiced by primitive peoples as he 
seems to imply (p. 184). There are some excellent examples of the skill 
of savages (pp. 198, 200, 210, 224). He does not find the savage brutal 
by nature but by necessity and upon occasion (p. 70). 

The book as a whole is more in the nature of critical commentary 
than a discussion of principles; but both types of work occur and are 
highly suggestive and stimulating. 

L. L. BERNARD 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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Introduction to the Principles of Sociology. By Grove SAMUEL 
Dow. Waco, Texas: Baylor University Press, 1920. Pp. 505. 


$2.75. 

The point of view of this textbook is stated in the Preface by the 
author as follows: 

In the past we have had almost as many different conceptions of sociology 
as there have been sociologists. But gradualy there has been evolving a more 
or less definite idea of what the science really includes, and the time seems ripe 
for a text that will represent this movement. The author does not look upon 
sociology as a theoretical] analysis of society, nor as a sort of social psychology; 
neither does he consider it merely the study of some of our social problems, 
He looks upon sociology as a broader and deeper subject than any of these 
conceptions of the past, as a subject that comprises in a related fashion these 
different specific phases. 

The plan of the book is to give the student who takes but one course in 
sociology a general idea of the whole science, and to give to the student who 
continues the subject a foundation for advanced work. Emphasis is placed 
upon those subjects that will be of greatest practical value to the student, 
such as immigration, the race question, the family, poverty, and crime, altho 
other phases of the science, such as the evolution of institutions and the general 
principles of social theory, are not neglected. 


This conception of the subject-matter to be covered by a first text 
in sociology corresponds more closely to that of Blackmar and Gillin’s 
Outlines of Sociology and of Hayes’s Introduction to the Study of Sociology 
than to that of Gidding’s Elements of Sociology, Ross’s Principles of 
Sociology, and Cooley’s three works. Indeed, the book by Professor 
Dow deals much less with theory and more with practical problems than 
do the texts of Hayes and of Blackmar and Gillin. It is also more 
elementary than the latter. So limited, in fact, is the discussion of 
theory that the analysis of social problems is taken up from the stand- 
point of common sense rather than from sociological generalizations. 
Therefore, a more accurate title of the book would have been “ Introduc- 
tion to the Field of Sociology.”’ 

Although little attempt is made to give a fundamental analysis of 
social problems, the book contains a large amount of information about 
them. So many fields have been covered that the author has not always 
included the most recent reports of investigation and research. For 
example, he states that 1906 was the last year for which divorce statistics 
are available (p. 183), whereas the 1916 statistics were published in 1919. 
Although two chapters are devoted to “Crime,” no reference is made in 
the text or bibliography to Healy’s significant work, The Individual 
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Delinquent. A few errors in the text were noted by the reviewer, such 
as 25.1 per cent for 35.1 per cent (p. 47), Bosanquette for Bosanquet 
(p. 176), Lightenberger for Lichtenberger (p. 205), and Twing for 
Thwing (p. 176) 
W. Burcess 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Essentials of Social Psychology. By Emory S. BoGaArpus, 
Pu.D. Los Angeles: University of Southern California Press, 
1920. Pp. 304. 

This is the second edition of this book, much enlarged and improved. 
The author has not attempted to produce an original or critical work, 
but has rather brought together, with occasional ideas of his own, the 
leading theories and interpretations which may be grouped under the 
heading of social psychology. The writing is clear and there is an 
abundance, at times almost a superabundance, of illustrations, thus 
making the text available for elementary students. The chapters on 
invention and leadership appear to the reviewer to be the best in the 
book. The author combines the planes-and-currents type of social 
psychology of Ross with the instinct-analysis type of McDougall. In 
coinmon with all the writings on social and educational psychology 
which the reviewer has examined, this book makes almost no use in 
application of the elaborate classification of instincts in the early chapters 
to the social organization and functioning described in the last part. 
In fact, several of the last chapters make mention of no instincts what- 
ever. Is it that there is no use for instincts in describing social processes, 
or is it that our writers of textbooks are too busy writing them and doing 
administrative and extension work to develop the applications in the 


concrete ? 
L. L. BERNARD 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


The Evolution of Prohibition in the United States of America. By 
ERNEST H. CHERRINGTON. Westerville, Ohio: The American 
Issue Press, 1920. Pp. 384. 


The history of more than three hundred years of temperance activity 
is presented in chronological form. The volume is full of valuable 
data and reveals the changing social attitude toward the beverage 


liquor traffic. 
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Manpower. By Lincotn C. ANDREWS. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co., 1920. Pp. xiv+162. $2.00. 
The author, out of his military experience, presents his conception 
of the leadership and training of men, and makes his application to 
economic life. The book has many valuable suggestions for civil life. 


The Making of To-Morrow. By Hayes Rossins. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 1920. Pp. vili+176. $2.00. 

A practical discussion of the present industrial situation and a pre- 
sentation of a sensible, forward-looking solution. Reveals the attitude 
of one who carried on negotiations in more than one hundred labor 
controversies in the capacity of an arbitrator. 


The Natural History of the Child. By CourTNEY DuNN. New 
York: John Lane Co., 1920. Pp. 316. $2.00. 

An unusual book dealing with the child and his history. Interesting 
and informing and full of curious and unfamiliar quotations about 
childhood and its history form many points of view. 

W. E. Getrtys 
The Political Philosophy of Robert M. LaFollette. By ELLEN 
TORELLE. Madison, Wis.: The Robert M. LaFollette Co., 
1920. Pp. 426. 

Contains brief excerpts from the writings and public speeches of 
Robert M. LaFollette. Interesting as revealing the spirit and develop- 
ment of the progressive movement in the United States during the last 
thirty years. 


The Party of the Third Part. By Henry J. ALLEN. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1921. Pp. 283. $2.50. 

The story of the Kansas Industrial Relations Court during the first 
year of its functioning, as told by the Governor of the State of Kansas 
and the originator of the experiment. Reveals a new attempt to do 
away with strikes, to settle disputes between capital and labor, and to 
give justice to the public—the party of the third part. 


Religion and Business. By RoGER W. BABson. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1921. Pp. 221. $1.50. 
A message that makes religion vital and fundamental for the business 
man. Written by a well-known business expert who has found that 
religion and business are necessary for each other. 


RECENT LITERATURE 


NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


A TENTATIVE SCHEME FOR THE CLASSIFICATION OF THE LITERA- 
TURE OF SOCIOLOGY AND THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


I. PERSONALITY: THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE PERSON 
1. Biography 
2. Eugenics and the Study of Original Nature 
3. Child Study 
4. Social Psychology and the Genesis of the Person 


II. THe FAmMILy 
1. The Natural History and the Psychology of Sex 
2. The Historical Family and Family as an Institution 
3. The Modern Family and Its Problems 


III. PEopLEs AND CULTURAL GROUPS 
1. Ethnology and Folklore 
2. Histories of Cultural Groups (Kulturgeschichte) 
3. Immigrants and Immigration 
4. Colonial Problems and Missions 
5. Comparative Studies of Cultural Traits; Religion, Mores, Customs, and 
Traditions 


. CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 
1. Classes and the Class Struggle; Labor and Capital 
2. Nationalities and Races 
3. Political Parties and Political Doctrines 
4. Religious Denominations and Sects 


. COMMUNITIES AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 
1. The Rural Community and Its Problems 
2. The City and Its Areas 


. SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
. Home and Housing 
. The Church and the Local Community 
. The School and the Social Center 
. Play, the Playhouse, and Playgrounds 
. Courts and Legislation 
. Other Institutions 


. SocrAL SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL PROCESS 

. The Cultural Process: Education and Religion 

. The Political Process: Politics and the Formation of Public Opinion 

. The Economic Process: Economic and Industrial Organization 

. Personal and Social Disorganization! Social Pathology, i.e., Family Dis- 
organization and Crime 

5. Collective Behavior! Social Change and Social Progress; Fashion, Reform, 

and Revolution 
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VIII. Metuops oF INVESTIGATION 
1. Statistics, Graphic Representation 
2. Mental and Social Measurements 
3. Social Surveys: Community Organization, Community Education, Health, 
Government, Mental Hygiene, etc. 
4. Case Studies and Social Diagnosis 
5. Life-Histories and Psychoanalysis 


IX. History oF SOCIOLOGY AND THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
1. Social Ethics and Social Philosophy 


The abstracts and the bibliography in this issue were prepared under the general 
direction of K. E. Barnhart, by Evelyn Buchan, W. A. Daniel, M.S. Everett, E. T. 
Hiller, C. Niemi, H. A. Sell, and C. A. Williams, of the Department of Sociology of 
the University of Chicago. 


I, PERSONALITY: THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE PERSON 


Social Factors in My Education.— Home influences: My family was the greatest 
factor in dictating my goal and shaping my character. My home discipline has made 
me dull and pessimistic. Propriety of speech, manners of walking, and deference to 
elders were taught with the greatest care. I am a devoted worshiper of Confucius 
because of my home training, and the worship of Confucianism has led me to the wor- 
ship of education. School and college: —At the age of twelve I was sent to a higher 
primary school in a “happy village” in the mountains. Here I learned to play and 
to love nature. At fourteen I entered the Tsing Hua College and stayed there for 
eight years. It is organized according to the principles of modern American education. 
I received there an intellectual training and a need and social discipline that has revo- 
lutionized my life. I not only increased my interest in scholarship and aversion to 
politics, but through a student organization, the Confucius Association, I gained a 
much deeper insight into the doctrine of Confucius, received the most precious social 
heritage of Chinese civilization, and learned the lesson of co-operation and social serv- 
ice. John Dewey’s lectures: Through the “Society for the Popularization of Modern 
Thought” John Dewey gave a series of twenty lectures on the philosophy of education. 
This was a great social factor in my education. It made me feel most strongly the need 
of educational reform in China, and strengthened my conviction that I should make 
education my life-work. It also made the American education more attractive to me. 
My coming to America and studying at the University of Washington will probably 
prove to be the greatest social factor in my life-—C. Chun, School and Society, XIII 
(March 26, 1921), 372-78. W. A.D. 


The Truly Psychological Behaviorism.—Behavioristic psychology is the study of 
the animal in reaction on his environment. Two forms must be sharply contrasted. 
Extreme behaviorism, the first form, distinguishes the human animal from non-human 
animals solely in terms of his type of bodily reactions, denying or ignoring what are 
known as mental phenomena. The most prominent upholder of radically behavioristic 
psychology is Professor John B. Watson, and the most systematic presentation of his 
doctrine is his recent Psychology from the Stand point of the Behaviorist. The real objec- 
tion to radical behavioristic psychology is that it leaves uninvestigated, or else inade- 
quately analyzed, observed facts which must fall within the field of psychology since 
admittedly they are not material for physical or physiological science. Further, it 
fails to reduce to terms of bodily reaction those psychic phenomena of which it takes 
account. Modified behavioristic psychology, the second form, most recently set forth, 
though not under this title, in Professor H. C. Warren’s Human Psychology differs from 
radical behaviorism by regarding the human animal as possessed not only of bodily 
reactions but of consciousness. The real objection to modified behaviorism is that it 
too readily identifies consciousness with neural process. With this identification, 
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however, modified behaviorists fall back to the untenable position of the extremists, in- 
volving themselves often in metaphysical considerations beyond the scope of psychologi- 
calinquiry. Truly psychological behaviorism as “ self-psychology”: Self-psychology stud- 
ies the totally integrated individual in the attitudes with which it confronts its environ- 
ment. It (1) conceives the self as an individual in the behaviorist’s sense of the term, 
(2) takes explicit account of the complex of objects constituting the environment, and 
(3) conceives behavioristically the relation, consciousness, of self toenvironment. The 
individual’s relation to environment is not to be identified exclusively with bodily reac- 
tion. It consists, in part at least, of “‘consciousness,” which is not a function strictly 
co-ordinate with bodily response, but a complex of the “attitudes” of individual to 
environment.—Mary W. Calkins, Psychological Review, XXVIII (January, 1921), 1-18. 
W. A. D. 


Il. THE FAMILY 


Pensions for Mothers or Aids for Children.— Not all needy children provided for 
through mothers’ pensions: Grants of aid to mothers should not be confused with grants 
of aid primarily for the benefit of children. When the grants of aid for the benefit of 
children are made as pensions to mothers they are almost certain to be hedged about 
with restrictions that will exclude some children who are in need, from participation. 
Aid for children a state problem: Granting of relief should not be optional with the 
county court. The care of a child is a state, and not a county matter. It may 
have to become a national matter.—Wiley H. Swift, American Children, III (May, 
1921), 24-26. W.A. D. 


The Adoption of Children.— Suggestions in England: A committee appointed in 
England to confer on legal! provision for the adoption of children has recommended that 
this be more adequately provided and safeguarded. It also recommends amendment 
of the law to secure the legitimization of children born out of wedlock by the subsequent 
marriage of the parents.—R. Wilberforce Allen, Child, XI (July, 1921), 291-94. 

E.B 


Wages According to Family Needs.— The standard of living in relation to high prices: 
Pre-war research in England showed a proportion of one-fifth to one-seventeenth 
of the population living in poverty due to the inadequacy of the wage received. 
Furthermore, the resources of the nation cannot be stretched very much; a redistribu- 
tion seems the only solution. Size of family as basis: The supposed normal family of 
five represents only 8.8 per cent of men workers; only 48.3 per cent over twenty years 
have dependent children; 27 per cent are bachelors or childless widowers; 24.7 per 
cent married without dependent children; and 10 per cent have more than three. The 
five-member-family wage standard is not fair. A proposed solution: In New South 
Wales the Board of Trade is required to declare annually a minimum wage based on 
the current cost of living. Wages are fixed for each industry on this basis. The 
Maintenance of Children bill, not yet a law, bases the minimum on the needs of man 
and wife; culculation of the cost of a child’s maintenance to be made, on which as a 
basis each employer would pay his share into a central state fund, which in turn would 
make an allowance for each child. Defects: By this arrangement, women might be 
underpaid and bachelors overpaid, and employers using chiefly men overburdened. 
If the scheme could be simplified by using the same standard for women as for men, 
there would still be drawbacks; 10 per cent would still be below the line, and the level 
for the others would be merely of “minimum physical subsistence.” The community 
should therefore be alert to find a more adequate means of raising the standard.— 
Eleanor Rathbone, Hibbart Journal, XIX (July, 1921), 712-23. E. 


III. PEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS 


The Social Organization of the Kwakiutl—Tribal organization: A Kwakiutl 
tribal unit is not clearly distinguishable except in so far as it appears as an effect of the 
congregation at one place of a number of local units. There are a number of cases in 
which the relations between certain divisions of a tribe are explained by tradition. 
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The Kwagul proper consist of four sub-tribes, each being divided into a number of sub- 
divisions which are the fundamental social units. Mythological interrelations of the 
tribal divisions: In the conception of the Indians the tribe consists of a number of 
divisions, each of which is derived from one ancestor, but which includes also individ- 
uals of different descent who at an early time joined the ancestor. The solidarity of the 
tribe: The stability of tribes is primarily due to the fact that the tribal units have fairly 
definite functions distinct from the functions of the tribal divisions. These appear 
particularly in formal gatherings in which the tribes are arranged in rank, and in which 
furthermore, definite tribes are matched.—Franz Boas, American Anthropology, XXII 
(April-June, 1920), 111-26. W. A.D. 


Totem and Taboo: An Ethnologic Psychoanalysis.—Freud’s theory of taboo: The 
two oldest and most important taboos of mankind are: (1) not to kill the totem animal, 
and (2) to avoid sexual intercourse with totem companions of the other sex. This 
statement taken from Freud is only a part of the main thesis of his book on Totem and 
Taboo, viz., ‘that the beginnings of religion, ethics, society, and art meet in the Oedi- 
pus complex.” Many important challenges of fact or interpretation will occur to 
every careful reader of the k. Psychological inter pretation in anthropology: Cultural 
anthropology, however, can never ultimately free itself, nor should it wish to, from 
the psychology that underlies it. The correspondence between taboo customs and 
“compulsion neuroses” are unquestionable. Of similar significance is the strange 
combination of mourning for the dead, with the fear of them, and taboos against 
them.—A. L. Kroeber, American Anthropology, XXII (January—March, 1920), 48-55. 

W. A.D. 


Opportunities for Co-ordination in Anthropological and Psychological Research.— 
Interdependence of anthropology and psychology: The common tendency of the two 
sciences to study men and their performances brings them into d.-ect contact at 
many points where a full interpretation of the results obtained in the pursuit of one 
science depends upon the insight obtained in the other. The common objective is the 
study of human groups—racial, cultural,and mental. Americanisation as a problem of 
culture: To attack a problem of culture successfully requires the application of the 
technic both of the psychologist and the anthropologist. Such a problem occurs in an 
attempt to bring about the complete adoption of our culture on the part of immigrants 
of different cultures as is the case with “‘ Americanization.”’ Clark Wissler, American 
Anthropology, XXII (January-March, 1920), 1-12. “ 

A.D. 


The American Jew: His Problems and His Psychology.—/mmigrant heritages 
and the second generation: The greatest task which confronts American Jewry is the 
problem of the younger people among our immigrant population. The crux of the 
situation in American Israel is the heart-breaking effort to remain loyal to its heritage 
in the maelstrom of an environment that it does not yet completely understand, and 
which as yet does not completely understand it. A nationality but not a nation: The 
Jews are not a nation; many Jews of the world are opposed to the creation of a Jewish 
nation. But the Jews are a nationality, because they have a consciousness of people- 
hood and the spiritual background of a people—a common past, a common history, 
common sacrifice and suffering, the same language and literature, a common hope and 
ideal, and a common faith.—Morris S. Lazaron, Journal of Religion, I (July, 1921), 
378-90. W. A.D. 


Future Immigration— Present United States law: The new law, limiting immigra- 
tion to 3 per cent of the number recorded under the 1910 census, marks a new era in 
immigration legislation. It places immigration on a wholly economic basis. This 
modification of American tradition and law is the culmination of profound changes 
which have been taking place almost unnoted in our American life. The war has set 
not only the United States thinking more seriously about immigration but European 
countries as well. Many European countries are discontinuing their pre-war immigra- 
tion policies in favor of a policy more definitely controlled and directed for their military 
and economic interests. International co-operation: Conditions have so changed that 
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the European attitude on this subject is tending toward international co-operation to 
reclude the waste and exploitation inherent in an immigration based upon individual 

impulse and initiative-—Frances Kellor, North American Review, CXIV (July, 1921), 

13-20. W.A.D. 


Colonial Life in Spanish America.—Characteristics: Life in Spanish America 
during the colonial period is marked by these characteristics: an unrestricted tyranny 
in respect of the indegenes; indifference and contempt toward the creoles; commercial 
isolation, restrictions, and hindrances placed upon the introduction of learning, as is 
proven by the efforts of the prominent men of the period to overcome the hostility of 
the environment in their struggle for advancement; the ignorance of the masses; and 
religious fanaticism.—Editorial, Inter-America, IV (February, 1921), 194-201. 

W. A.D 


IV. CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 


League of Nations Movement in Japan.—/¢s purpose: Japan’s League of Nations 
Association has the purpose of carrying the spirit of the League of Nations into practi- 
cal effect. It represents the people. Jts program: Research, public meetings, pub- 
licity, and maintenance of relations with similar bodies are included in its activities. 
It is regarded as the pivot of future peace movements. It has practiced caution, doing 
nothing spectacular, but will presently begin to show appreciable results—Anonymous, 
Japan Review, V (July, 1921), 166-68. E. B. 


V. COMMUNITIES AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 


A Symposium: Rural Child Labor.— Causes of rural child labor: Where single-crop 
farming is practiced, where boom conditions obtain, and where agriculture is changing 
and fluctuating, the labor supply at certain stages is strained to the breaking point so 
that unusual stress is placed on all members of the community in order to meet the 
demand. It is usually under such conditions that child labor in agriculture reaches its 
unfortunate expression and the conditions of home and school life become so completely 
unsatisfactory as to warrant public interference. Tenancy and child labor: In the 
past the assumption has been that our agriculture was carried on by farm owners. 
But more than half of the families who live on the land and do the work on the farms 
are either tenants or farm laborers. They or their children ought to be the farm 
owners of the future. Farm organizations must present as solid a front against child 
exploitation on the farm as does organized labor against child labor in other industries 
before rural communities will insist that their children shall not be deprived of the 
opportunities of childhood because of overwork. Economic prosperity and child 
welfare: Moreover, there is a distinct gain for child labor reform wherever farmers 
succeed in their organized effort to achieve or to increase economic prosperity, for the 
welfare of farm children depends largely on the economic condition of their parents. 
It depends also on standards and ideals of individual and community living, and where 
these standards are high, the consideration given to children and to their health, play, 
and schooling is greater than elsewhere, there is less child labor.—A merican Children, 
III (May, 1921), 33-45. W. A. D. 


A Survey of Farm Homes.—Tenancy and tenure: A survey of ninety-one rural 
families in St. Joseph County, Michigan, disclosed seventy-two owners and nineteen 
tenants; 52 per cent had lived in the locality at least twenty-five years, and 8 per cent 
less than five years. Living conditions: On the average there was one person to every 
two rooms, and 4.1 persons per family. Adequate household conveniences were pres- 
ent in but few cases. 89 per cent had driven wells and cisterns. But disposal of 
waste was inadequate. Health: The average time lost per family per year through 
illness amounted to 38.8 days, or ten days per person. Working Day: Women aver- 
aged over thirteen hours in summer and ten in winter, with little leisure. Income and 
expenditures: The total average expenditure was $300, or $60 more than the sale of 
poultry, eggs, and dairy products would cover. Thus 80 per cent of these expenditures 
were met by household activities. Social and community life: There was little effort to 
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regulate recreation in the home, though families visited one another, and great indiffer- 
ence to community improvements.—lIlena M. Bailey and Melissa Farrell Snyder, 
Journal of Home Economics, XIII (August, 1921), 346-56. . B. 


VI. SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


The Meaning of Police Power.—The police power inheres in the state for the 
protection of its citizens, and its exercise carries with it no duty of compensation. A 
state may interfere with proprietary rights for the sake of safety, health, morals, and 
order of the community. The Supreme Court has annexed to the jurisdiction of the 
police-power the vast field of “public welfare”—not merely physical and moral, but 
economic.—Charles Kellogg Burdick, North American Review, CXIV (August, 1921), 
158-65. W. A. D. 


VII. SOCIAL SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL PROCESS 


Social Science in the Schools.—Survey of American high schools: Statistics fur- 
nished by the National Committee for Teaching Citizenship give the following data 
concerning the work now being done in American schools along the lines of social 
science teaching. Current events and civics: Of 5,054 schools, 70 per cent are giving 
courses in “current events”; 95 per cent of the schools reported above give courses 
in civics. More than half of these are teaching an old type of civics which deals 
primarily with the mechanisms and legalisms of government and the structure of 
the constitution. Less than 50 per cent of American high schools are included in 
the list of schools reported, and less than 50 per cent are giving courses of a modern, 
positive, constructive sort. Economics and sociology: Of the total number of schools 
reporting as given above, but 36 per cent teach anything that can be called economics. 
Some 431 schools out of the total of 5,054 reported classes in sociology. A further 
investigation, however, showed that no more than 255 high schools are teaching courses 
that are truly in the field of sociology. About 48 per cent of the total number 
reporting teach the “new type of civics,’ economics, sociology, or miscellaneous 


social study.—Joseph K. Hart, The Survey, XLVI (August 16, 1921), 516-18. 


Helping Workers to Think—The Labor College, an experiment in Baltimore: 
grew out of informal Americanization classes. Its students were recruited chiefly from 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, while the American Federation of Labor failed 
to co-operate. University professors did not enter into the spirit of the undertaking, 
and so other citizens became the instructors. Classes were not large, and were char- 
acterized by informality, exchange of ideas in discussion, democratic attitude of 
instructors, and purely voluntary participation and attendance.—Broadus Mitchell, 
Educational Review, LXI (May, 1921), 389-98. E. B. 


Should the Schools Teach Labor Problems?—The schools are not preparing 
children for control of economic situations. They are afraid, and pursue the ostrich 
method. Teachers are not prepared, but may become so. Children can understand 
industrial problems, as experiments prove. Radicalism, indiscretion, bias, and dog- 
matism need to be avoided. An intelligent program would offset our dependence on 
prejudiced sources of information —John M. Brewer, Educational Review, LXI (May, 

E. B. 


1921), 399-409. 


The Evolution of Workers’ Education.— The education of the worker: The common 
school sprang partly from the demand of wage-earners. The new education for work- 
ers meets the need for greater informality and democracy. The Labor College and 
adult éducation: Its object is (1) training for leadership in trade unions, (2) social educa- 
tion for the best of rank and file, and (3) mass education. Labor colleges in the United 
States began about ten years after those in England.—Frank V. Anderson, Educational 
Review, LXI (May, 1921), 384-88. E. B. 


_ Vocational Guidance and Education.—Stages in development: The vocational 
guidance movement in this country has passed through the pioneering, propaganda, 
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and experimental stages, and is now soberly taking stock. Conflict of theories: Impor- 
tance of placement is emphasized by some; preparation by others. Such disagreement 
is an indication of healthy activity, leading perhaps to constructive effort. Function: 
Vocational education provides definite training fitting a person for a vocation. Guid- 
ance helps the individual to choose, prepare for, and enter an occupation. Misconcep- 
tions: The tendency to emphasize only particular jobs must be overcome. Again, 
“‘vocation,”’ contrary to popular thought, includes all kinds and grades of occupations. 
Time needed: While direction seems most needed in the crises of placing, it is just as 
greatly needed in preparing children in advance.—Arthur J. Jones, Educational 
Review, LXI (July, 1921), 1o-21. E. 


The Entrance of Industry into Education.—The family, church, and state have 
been sharing the responsibility for education. Now industry is taking part of the 
burden. Apprenticeship: Industry’s first steps in the educational field were in the 
form of apprenticeship. The General Electric Company uses it to train in the tech- 
nique of its manufacturing. The Ford philosophy prefers to build men first, techni- 
cians second. Institutes: The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company operates a series 
of classes during the day, with hours so arranged that any man can attend, regardless 
of working hours. It includes an Americanization division. Relation to colleges: Car- 
ried to its logical conclusion, such organization of commercial training should relieve 
the congestion in university technical courses. —James R. Withrow, Educational Review, 
LXI (May, 1921), 369-80. 5 4 


Aims and Methods of Vocational Guidance.—Characteristically democratic: An 
autocratic government trains its workers for docility; a democratic, for the good of the 
whole number. Vocational guidance inevitable: Children are constantly bombarded 
with stimuli from numerous sources forcing them to make vocational decisions. Method 
of guidance: The school must: (1, discover and try out abilities (Extension of school 
activities will aid in this); (2) study opportunities and problems of the occupational 
world (Teachers will need fearlessness to face economic problems arising in this connec- 
tion); (3) assist in choosing vocation (Choice may be based on the number of occupa- 
tions of interest to a child); (4) prepare for the occupation (Education on a part-time 
basis seems preferable); (5) defer the time of beginning work as long as possible 
(A large number of children leaving school do so because school does not satisfy them); 
(6) when they do leave and start to work, employer, school, and fellow-workers should 
help them to make the necessary adjustments and secure promotions.—John M. 
Brewer, Educational Review, LXII (June, 1921), 22-33. E. B. 


Religious and Other Ecstasies.— Purely physiological non-religious ecstasies: 
Epileptic aurae show the following features: (1) the total absence of a causal conscious 
factor; (2) the aura comes suddenly and unexpectedly; (3) it brings with it a sense of 
illumunation, of revelation; (4) the experience is at times so wonderful that the most 
extravagant description seems to the subject to fall short of the reality. Non-religious 
ecstasies with conscious stimuli: In these instances some conscious activity, sometimes 
regarded as the sufficient cause, precedes the ecstasy. In fact, however, the conscious 
activity (perception, idea, etc.) plays rather the réle of an occasion, as, for instance, of 
a spark that explodes a train of powder. Every normal! emotional experience (but not 
only those) is dependent upon these two factors: a stimulus in the form of a perception 
or other mental process, and an organic disposition set into activity, by the stimulus. 
Religious ecstasies: Religious ecstasies possess the essential traits of non-religious 
ecstasies but take place under conditions favoring a religious interpretation. The 
more common of these conditions is an antecedent belief in the divine origin of ecstasy; 
or, at least in a God who can manifest himself in man. When to that belief is added a 
desire or an expectation of entering into a blessed relation with God, the probability of 
a divine interpretation being put upon ecstasy is very greatly increased.—James H. 
Leuba, Journal of Religion, I (July, 1921), 391-403. W.A. D. 


Athenian Religious and Moral Training.—There was little or no religious training 
in Athens, if by religious training we mean instruction in religion disassociated from 
other studies and activities. Viewed, however, from the standpoint of the unity of 
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Greek life, and from the manner in which religious rites and moral standards and ideals 
were associated with all activities, both within and without the school, it may be 
asserted with equal truth that all activities and institutions were sources of religious 
and moral stimuli and consequently fundamentally educative in two fields. Forms 
of worship and moral ideals were interwoven so harmoniously with all that went on 
in home, school, or public life, that no special provision for training in either religion 
or morals was felt to be necessary.—Fletcher H. Swift, The Open Court, XXXV 
(June, 1921), 321-38; ibid. (July, 1921), 385-405. W.A.D. 


Revivalism as a Phase of Frontier Life.—Revivalism is distinctly American: 
Revivalism has been one of the outstanding features of American Protestantism. For 
almost two hundred years it has been revivalism more than any other phenomenon 
that has supplied the landmarks in our religious history-——the undulations, upheavals, 
points of departure, and lines of continuity. In the lengthy career of European 
Christianity, nothing appears corresponding to the revivalistic emphasis of America. 
As characteristic and distinctive of American religious life, revivalism must be trace- 
able to certain features peculiar to the environment in which the American church has 
been called tofunction. Origin and extension of revivalism: In endeavoring to ascertain 
just what these functions were, one is immediately disposed to look into the history of 
the Northampton church, the historic founthead of periodic awakenings. During the 
long pastorate of Stoddard, seasons of refreshing were a recurrent feature. The Cal- 
vinistic message of his successor, Jonathan Edwards, addressed as it was to people who, 
for almost a century, had been in periodic dread of exhausted food supplies or Indian 
attack, created a profound impression. Frontier life has offered an extremely limited 
range of interests. The settler’s mind was liable to be completely dominated by what- 
ever ideas he chanced to meet. Thus the camp-meeting established itself in the fron- 
tier communities and later extended into the highly socialized regions. Churches in 
every section of the country seemed to discern in this institution the means of propa- 
ganda suited to their several constituencies. In this way the habit of special meetings 
was incurred, and the spontaneous awakenings of the colonial period found their 
counterpart in the strained, conventional, periodic revivals of the first half of the 
nineteenth century.—Peter G. Mode, Journal of Religion, I (July, 1921), 337-54. 

W. A.D 


The Present State of the Study of Politics.—Statement of the problems: The chief 
problem of the modern political scientist results from the inadequacy of political data. 
There is neither fund nor personnel available for extended surveys of many important 
fields regarding which politics should speak with some authority. Further, the mass 
of information, analysis, conclusion, tentative and dogmatic, accumulated by the pro- 
fessional students of politics should be more fully known. Finally, the methods of 
politics are constantly in need of scrutiny and revision in order to avoid falling into 
a category that is neither scientific science nor practical politics. We have not yet 
fitted the possibilities of statistical observation to the growth of the study of politics. 
Necessary extension in scope: A more basic study of measurable and comparable politi- 
cal reactions, of their strength and limitations, of their possibilities of adaptation and 
constructive organization, may help to solve the problems of: (1) preliminary political 
education, (2) public education in the larger sense, (3) local political co-ordination 
and organization, and (4) scientific technology. Suggestions for improvement: (1) 
more adequare equipment for collection and analysis of poltical material; (2) more 
adequate organization of the political prudence of our profession; (3) broader use of 
the instruments of social observation; (4) more adequate organization of our technical 
research, and its co-ordination with allied fields of inquiry—Charles E. Merriam, 
American Politicai Science Review, XV (May, 1921), 173-85. W. A. D. 


Reforming the Modern State: The Individual and the Group.—Usually the 
advocate of greatness or efficiency in the state has a pet theory or doctrine of his own, 
and all that his plea or argument amounts to is that, if the state will kindly consent 
to reorganize itself on the particular basis proposed by him, or her, it will shed all 
its faults and vices and become great and efficient. No evolutionist can take such 
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pseudo-science seriously. It serves no useful purpose to talk vaguely about “the 
state.”’ Reformers should consider and discuss voters, electors, average men and 
women, and the politicians, legislators, and diplomats whom these men and women 
choose to act for and in the name of the state.—Victor Yarros, The Open Court, XXV 


(July, 1921), 430-37. W. A.D. 


VIII. METHODS OF INVESTIGATION 


An Analysis of Intelligence Scores, Otis Scale.—Testing in a school in Edmonton, 
Alberta, Canada, brought interesting results. When two children of widely different 
ages and grades make the same score, it follows that one has inherited greater mental 
capacity. Otis calls this “brightness,” and the degree of mental development, regard- 
less of age, ‘‘intelligence.’”’ Intelligence increases with age, but brightness remains 
fixed. Measures of brightness: The normal child is one whose score just exceeds 50 per 
cent of the scores of all children of his age. The index of brightness is derived by 
adding to or subtracting from 100 the amount by which his score varies from the norm. 
Range of mentality: The enormous range appearing in the degree of mental develop- 
ment in each class indicates an injustice in treatment of pupils. Pupils of any given 
age show great range in ability. There is a low correlation between age and score. 
In any given class dullness is largely compensated for in older pupils by greater age. 
The falling away in brightness of the older children in a grade is marked. Overlapping 
between grades: There is much overlapping of mental ability in the grades. Eight 
children in the fourth had a level of intelligence in most cases higher than thirty-three 
in the fifth, twenty-two in the sixth, twenty-one in the seventh, and four in the eighth. 
Value of testing: By such careful classification, present inconsistencies and injustices 
could be eliminated.—C. Sansom, School, IX (May, 1921), 635-45. + 


Reconstruction in Mental Tests.—The need for a change in mental-test theory 
and mental-test methods is evident. The need is for a clarification of the concepts and 
hypotheses underlying the mental-test field. The present desire to revise our statis- 
tical technique to conform with mental testing not as a descriptive, but as a technical 
science is to be deplored for three reasons: (1) It encourages the use of innumerable 
methods, faulty or merely expedient, which cannot be genuinely productive in a 
scientific sense. (2) It results in a tendency to ignore the necessity for analysis, and 
for the isolation of variable factors in connection with a test problem. (3) It limits 
the possibility of significant contributions to psychological science from the mental- 
test field. The most productive reconstruction in the mental-test field will be the one 
that will give us more light on the general problems of mental adjustment.—Beardsley 
Ruml, Journal of Philosophy, XVIII (March, 1921), 181-85. W.A.D. 


A Survey of Musical Talent in the Public Schools.— A psychological test: The 
time is fast approaching when there will be no excuse for any child passing through 
the grades, even, without the teacher, parents, and the child itself knowing fairly 
definitely its peculiar cultural or other possibilities. Children are not born destined 
to distinction in the popular sense but they are born with special potentialities for 
distinction which must be given opportunity for development. The presence or ab- 
sence of any extraordinary abilities may be discovered through the application of 
psychological tests for individual differences. Purpose of the survey: The object 
of the survey of musical talent in the public schools is to formulate ‘‘scientific means 
of analysing and evaluating special abilities in musical talent: by establishing norms 
for fifth- and eighth-grade children; by standardizing methods, apparatus, and tech- 
nique for group procedure in schools; by presenting fundamental principles for 
discovering musical talent and conserving musical capacity; and by developing a 
science of vocational and avocational guidance within this field. Method of the survey: 
If the musical instructor or other teacher is capable and equipped, the tests may be 
made along with the course of instruction with a minimum of interruption. Special 
phonograph records are provided to gauge the pupil’s sense of pitch, intensity, time, 
consonance, and tonal memory. The pupil is then graded on these points and in 
brightness, singing, rhythm, and amount of training. The findings are recorded for 
guidance of the teacher and parents.—Carl E. Seashore, University of Iowa, Studies in 
Child Welfare, I, No. 2, 1920. C. A. W. 
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National Health Insurance and the Medical Profession.— National health 
insurance failed in England: As tried in England, national health insurance so far has 
failed to show any improvement in conditions of health and dependence as they existed 
among the working poor previously under the old Poor Laws. It is neglecting the 

reventive side of the health problem. The general death rate has not been lowered 
in four years under the newsystem. Deaths from tuberculosis have actually increased. 
It has a tendency to pauperize the laboring class. Effect of national health insurance 
on the medical profession: National health insurance is hopelessly dividing the medical 
profession into two hostile, at least non-co-operating groups, the panel and the non- 
panel physicians. The medical men have been forced into defensive politics and 
their profession is being reduced to the rank of a trade. It is possible that a sort of 
doctors’ union may be the result and the strike be resorted to in the future. Efficiency 
is impossible because of the parsimonious economy with which the government is 
undertaking to eete the system. Effect on the individual practitioner: The medical 
fraternity as a whole feels that national health insurance is another long step toward, 
and in itself is a form of, state socialism. It puts a premium on mediocrity and graft 
in the less ambitious of the profession by guaranteeing them a fixed income and putting 
them in the rank of petty government officials. For the more aspiring physician who 
would on his own account pursue a constructive program of medicine there is but little 
encouragement left for individual initiative. If America must have some form of 
national health insurance it is to be hoped that she will weigh well the failure of Great 
Britain’s plan and profit by the mistakes made there.—Frederick L. Hoffman, Pruden- 
tial Press, Newark, N.J., 1920. C. A.W. 


Public Health Education and Mental Hygiene.—To bring the problems of mental 
hygiene under control it is necessary (1) that such facilities for the study of social 
individuals as exist be made more accessible; (2) that the facilities for the study of 
social individuals be very greatly increased; and (3) that the facilities for training 
those who are to undertake the study of the social individuals be increased.—Frank- 
wood E. Williams, American Journal of Public Health, 11 (May, 1921), 420-24. 

W. A. D. 


Social Aspect of Mental Defect.—Mental defects must be studied in terms of 
personality and not viewed simply as intellectual deficiencies. Physicians, teachers, 
and social workers need much more training in pathological and normal psychology. 
Hospital and clinical facilities for the diagnosis and care of mental troubles are absurdly 
inadequate throughout the country. The field for psychiatric service needs to be 
recognized more seriously by courts of justice, penal institutions, relief agencies, and 
the general public—Harold W. Wright, American Journal of Public Health, Il (May, 
1921), 431-34. W. A. D. 


Child Labor and Mental Hygiene.—The abolition of child labor and the establish- 
ment of its substitutes, particularly suitable schooling, suitable play, and suitable 
work, is a task of mental hygiene. Child labor constitutes a repressive environment. 
Child labor and nervous disorders: Since child labor is defectively motivated work— 
work that is done with psychic friction—it probably leads directly to nervous dis- 
turbance and disorder, as well as indirectly through the fatigue it occasions. —Raymond 
G. Fuller, American Children, III (May, 1921), 80-84. W. A. D. 


Mentally Defective and Retarded Children in Institutions Present mental 
tests for defective and retarded children are inefficient: The Mental Deficiency Act of 1913 
in England provides that local educational authorities shall notify authorities under the 
act of children who should not be in school but should have guardianship or institu- 
tional care. Suggested care for children: Mentally retarded children might be cared 
for by boarding out, by placement in homes with normal children, and by placement 
in institutions, under trained supervision. Association with normal children is advis- 
able wherever possible. Every institution should be prepared to deal individually with 
every mentally exceptional child in its care-—T. N. Kelynack, Child, XI (July, 1921), 
295-301. E. B. 
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The Children of Missionaries.— Higher death rate in China than Japan: A 
questionnaire was sent to over 2200 missionary families in China. The facts tabulated 
on 1300 returns show a mortality for children which is 50 per cent above the correspond- 
ing figure for Japan. Réle of infectious diseases: Most of the deaths occur in the 
period between six months and five years, and are due to infectious diseases. The 
church needs to recognize the economy of raising this health standard.—William G. 
Lennox, Child, XI (August, 1921), 321-24. E. B. 


Infant-Welfare Work in Europe.—The nations becoming concerned: Even before 
the world-war civilized nations generally had come to realize that one of the best 
indexes to the future strength of the state was to be found in the record of births and 
deaths of its babies. Only recently have the nations abandoned the laissez-faire policy 
in regard to child welfare. It is no longer left to the individual family or voluntary 
agencies. For the belligerent nations this interest in infant welfare was intensified 
as they saw their supply of young men dwindling as the war continued. A change of 
program: A more positive policy has been adopted by all the nations in their attempts 
to solve the problem. They are as much or even more concerned with removing the 
causes of infant mortality and defective children as they are with saving those already 
born. The mother: More attention is given to the education, care, and support of the 
mother. The right of the child to be well born is best guaranteed by protecting the 
health of the mother. Methods: Centers are opened where expectant mothers may 
come for examination and advice. Home-visiting and prenatal care of mothers is 
arranged for in other places. Special attention is being given to the training and com- 
pensation of midwives. Adequate lying-in accommodations are provided. Mothers 
are instructed in pre- and post-natal care of themselves and their babies. Some form 
of financial aid is provided where necessary, either in nourishing food or a pension. 
The child: Infant-welfare centers are opened where the children can be brought regu- 
larly for examination, to be weighed, for wholesome food, or to be left with the day 
nursery in case the mother has to work.—Nettie McGill, U.S. Department of Labor, 
Children’s Bureau, Publication No. 76, 1921. C. A. W. 


IX. HISTORY OF SOCIOLOGY AND THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


The Sociological Schools of Comte and Leplay.— Auguste Comie’s school: He 
laid emphasis on the historic position, the influence of time, and thus his chief method 
was that of historic filiation; it was inductive method. Comte classified social forces 
into spiritual and temporal, the former being represented in a further subdivision by 
intellectuals and emotionals, and the latter by chiefs and people. But more vital is 
his classification of the sciences and the history of their growth in the modern world. 
Once they had reached a certain development, the advance in each generation depended 
primarily on the position reached in the preceding period. That gave the growing 
point from which the next advanced. Leplay’s school: His method likewise was induc- 
tive. Leplay showed that the terrestrial environment did not act directly but indirectly 
through the kind of industry which it imposed, and that the form of the family and the 
institutions springing therefrom, depended on the industrial organization. The funda- 
mental divergence of the two great sociologists is that one deals especially with the 
factor most powerful in early development, the other with that most powerful in the 
latter. Thus, both are needed for a complete study of social science, but for the mod- 
ern world the historic method is more important.—S. H. Swinny, The Sociological 


Review, XIII (April, 1921), 68-74. C.N. 


On the Development of Sociology in Relation to the Theory of Progress.— The 
culture of the eighteenth century: The dominant characteristic of the culture during this 
age was a conception of civilization as something absolute, unique, and abstract. The 
temper of the eighteenth-century enlightenment survived into the nineteenth century, 
and provided the main doctrinal foundation for the creed of liberalism. The nine- 
teenth-century theories: The theories of progress were elaborated by Buckle in 1856, by 
Karl Marx in 1867, and by Herbert Spencer between 1851 and 1876. It was the latter 
who brought the idea of social progress systematically into relation with a general 
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theory of evolution, and treated it as the culminating branch of a universal develop- 
ment, physical, organic, social. But all these theories were biased by one-sided exter- 
nalism in their attitude to history. To Buckle and Spencer civilization was a state 
of material well-being; and the greater spiritual currents that historically have molded 
the higher civilizations were either neglected by them or else were treated as retarding 
or distorting forces of the normal development of society. Beginnings of sociological 
science: During the second and third quarters of the nineteenth century in France the 
foundations of sociology were laid for the first time. The post-revolutionary period, 
the foreign influences of Lessing, Herder, Fichte, Hegel, and Vico stimulated intellectual 
activity. St. Simon, Comte, and Condorcet combined past and present as one phase 
in the secular evolution of humanity. Frederick Leplay was the first to bring social 
science into touch with the concrete bases of human life. By the observation of sim- 
plest forms of life in their natural economic relations Leplay and his school arrived at 
a clear conception of the natural region, as the mother and nurse of every primary 
group social type.—Christopher Dawson, The Sociological Review, XIII (April, 1921), 
75-83. C.N 


Synopsis of the History of Argentine Social Ideas.—Spanish influence: The 
culmination of the thought of Spanish scholasticism is found in the works of the emi- 
nent Jesuit, Francisco Suarez (1548-1617), whose teaching stood out for some time in 
the Universidad de Cordoba during the colonial period, and which came to be the 
synthesis of the Jesuitic philosophy and the highest expression of Spanish metaphysics. 
Catholic scholasticism dominated Argentine in the colonial period. The spirit of the 
university (1613-1808): In the evolution of the Universidad de Cordoba, two well- 
defined periods may be distinguished: one of them, the Jesuitic period, during which 
Gorriti and Funes imparted a tendency toward freedom from the classic, traditionalis- 
tic, and theological spirit that had prevailed; and the other the Franciscan period, 
during which there appeared the innovating tendency faithful to the postulates of the 
Encyclopedia—which had effected the Argentine revolution—that is, the one symbol- 
ized by Mariano Moreno and Bernardo Monteagudo. French influence: The influence 
of French thought reappeared in the work of Echeverria (1805~—51), who founded an 
association to work for the intellectual emancipation of the country. The Positivists: 
The books of Alberdi, sociologist, Sarmiento, philosopher, Lopez, historian, and 
Estrada, philosopher of history, made marked innovations in the direction of individ- 
ualism and deserve respectable places in the evolution of the national thought.—Raul 
A. Orgaz, Inter-America, IV (April, 1921), 228-39. W.A. D. 


Morality and Democracy.—The formal vs. the moral significance of democracy: 
The notion of democracy is a formal and abstract notion. It means: the people 
governing itself. The expression possesses a serious and lofty significance only when 
understood in its moral acceptation. Democracy and the democratic spirit: Democracy, 
if it is to be worthy of its classic renown, presupposes the democratic spirit. Form 
is nothing apart from substance; external freedom, absence of restraint, is beneficial 
and permissible only in so far as he who enjoys it is amenable to the moral freedom 
of soul and anxious to possess it—Emile Boutroux, North American Review, CCXIV 
(August, 1921), 166-76. W.A. D. 
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